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FAIRMONT SETS THE TABLE 
FOR MILLIONS OF AMERICANS 


Congratulations to Ashland, 
Nebraska, upon the occasion 
of its Centennial Celebration. 
We are proud to serve you! 


a 


FOOD PRODUCTS 


entennial Greetings 


from 


Ashland’s 
“Furniture Corner” 


Saunders County’s First Furniture Store 
1869 - 1903 


The Store, 1903 - 1957 
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MARCY & CO. 


FURNITURE AND UNDERTAKING 


15th and Silver Streets 


Ashland 


_. 
Marcy Chapel, 1931 - 1957 


Cong TAN kalivaey 


ln S ASHLAND, 
< Sas NEBRASKA 
on your 


Centennial Celebration 


GOLD’S hopes that Ashland’s success as a com- 
munity during “the first hundred years” is an 
indication of its future growth and prosperity. 
For 55 of those 100 years, GOLD’S of Nebraska 
has endeavored to serve its neighbors in Ash- 
land. Now it stands ready to continue its efforts 


during Ashland’s future progress. 
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Introduction 


The Centennial Committee of the 
Ashland Chamber of Commerce takes 
pride in producing this story of Ash- 
land’s “First Hundred Years’—pride in 
the history of that century, and pride 
in the wonderful spirit of co-operation 
that is making the Centennial observ- 
ance possible. 


Without the support of the many 
merchants who have advertised in this 
book, it would not have been possible 
to have had this permanent souvenir of 
Ashland‘s Centennial. Your continuing 
support of these merchants is heartily 
recommended; they will appreciate it. 


American towns may look alike to 
the casual visitor, but each has its own 
“flavor” and possesses its own heritage. 
It is our hope that Ashland’s distinctive 
past is brought out in the pages which 
follow. 


Centennial Committee. 


Published July, 1957, by the Centennial Committee 
of the Ashland Chamber of Commerce, Ashland, 
Nebr., and for sale in Ashland stores at $1.00 per 
copy, or $1.25 for mail orders sent to The Ashland 
Gazette, Ashland, Nebr. 
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Centennial 
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“Progressing With Ashland” 


Mead Lumber Co. 


14th and Adams Ashland, Nebr. 


Mobiloil AE Products 


Mobilgas 


Battery Service Tank Wagon Service 


Tire Sales and Repair Mobilgas 
Lubrication Service Mobiloil 
Car Wash and Polish Tractor Fuel 
Heating Fuel 
BACHMAN’S 
MOBIL SERVICE MACKEY OIL CO. 


Vernor Bachman, Prop. Warren Mackey, Prop. 


Phone 4-3380 Ashland Phone 4-3380 Ashland 


For Successful Farmers 


Farm Seed 
Fertilizer 


Agricultural Chemicals 


GRAHAM SEED HOUSE 


Phone: Business 4-3308; Res. 4-7062 Ashland 


Ashland Ready Mix 


BLOCKS, GRAVEL, SAND, SEPTIC TANKS, AND READY MIX 


Delivered the Modern Way to Town and Country 


H. D. BUCHHOLZ DIAL 4-3320 ASHLAND, NEBR. 


PRESENT: 1957 


STARTED IN 1942 


Pictures by E. Pritchett 


CONGRATULATIONS 
TO ASHLAND 


ON ITS 1IOOTH ANNIVERSARY 


Western Sand & Gravel Co. 


Producers of Sand and Gravel for 41 Years 


SOUTH BEND CEDAR CREEK 


LINCOLN 
1010 N. 27 


Pomp and ceremony at Ashland’s present 15th and Silver intersection, about 1882. The Nichols Furniture 


Store was where the Marcy & Co. building stands today. 


Ashland: 


(OKO) Weeues 


This short history of Ashland was compiled in four weeks. Only by 
tireless tenacity was this made possible. By co-operation and coercion; 
by begging, borrowing, and stealing; by research in archives, cemeteries, 
and newspapers; by letters from Virgina to California, was it achieved. 

Senators, seniors, and schoolmates assisted. Relatives, friends, and 
neighbors gave their time. Oldsters reminisced. 


Every known means of communication, save radar and mental telep- 


athy, was employed. 


And any continuity is purely accidental. 


In the Beginning 


Ashland is 100 years old. It is fitting, then, 
to pause and look backward. 

Ashland, Flora City, Saline Ford—as the 
town has been variously designated, came into 
being by virtue of brave and enduring men and 
women with the spirit of adventure strong 
enough in their flesh to bear the hardships en- 
tailed in traveling to an unknown land to estab- 
lish homes. 

No history would be complete without a look 
further back, to the origin of Nebraska. It was 
part of the great Louisiana Purchase consum- 
mated in 1803. But maps have been discovered 
in Canada that were drawn by Father Marquette 
in 1673, with both the Platte and Missouri Rivers 
accurately charted. In 1819, Major Stephen H. 
Long was charged with exploring the sources of 
the Platte River and the Arkansas River Valley. 
He reported Nebraska unfit for cultivation, and 
uninhabitable. 

Nebraska, the geographical center of the 
United States, one time reached north as far as 
Canada and was known as Indian territory until 
the treaties with the Indians were made in 1854, 
by President Pierce. Indeed, before that time, 
persons coming to Nebraska to stay had to get a 
permit from Secretary of War Jefferson Davis. 


Numberless people, however, pushed across 
Nebraska with their eyes to the West. The Ore- 
gon Trail, which began at the Missouri River, 
was used in 1841 by the first great emigrant 
train, taking 900 persons and more than 1,000 
animals westward. Other such trains followed; 
other groups; other lone families; crossing Ne- 
braska through the Valley of the Platte, ‘the 
only route of travel from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific within the limits of the temperate latitudes.” 


Misconceptions of the Oregon Trail exist. 
This famous highway did not cut across the 
prairie with a single set of wagon tracks. There 
were several starting points (Independence, Mo., 
Nebraska City, Plattsmouth) which may have 
come together before reaching Saline Ford (Ash- 
land) on Salt River, where the only known rock- 
bottomed ford lay to furnish a safe crossing for 
freight caravans. 


The Oregon, the Overland, the California 
Trails generally struck a course to the junction 
of the North and South Platte Rivers, and then 
branched off. Although the Mormon Trail kept 
to the north side of the Platte, in 1848 a ferry 
was established near Plattsmouth to expedite the 
exodus of the Saints, which was in full progress. 
Doubtless, much of this traffic crossed the “ford- 
ing.” 
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After the treaties with the Indians, Nebraska 
became a Territory in 1854, and Cass County 
was proclaimed by Governor Cuming to extend 
“to the limit of the ceded lands to the west,” 100 
miles from the Missouri River. Saunders County 
stood within this area until its inception in 1855. 
But the county was known as Calhoun County 
until 1862, when “the people” petitioned the 
name be changed to honor Governor Alvin 
Saunders. The parturition in 1866, but not with- 
out travail, set the prevailing boundaries. 

Before the final separation, the minutes of 
the Proceedings of the Cass County Commission- 
ers, June, 1858, read: “It being thought neces- 
sary to form a precinct at the ‘old fording’ of 
Salt Creek for the benefit of the settlers in that 
portion of the county, the . . . territory is hereby 
established .. . to be styled ‘Salt Creek Precinct’ 
... and the election in said precinct shall be 
held at the home of William Sheffer.” And on 
Feb. 4, 18351, Charles S. Wortman was appointed 
assessor for this precinct which extended three 
miles south of the present Greenwood. 


A Town |s Born 


The name, ‘‘Ashland,” is credited to an ar- 
dent admirer of Henry Clay who was “charmed 
with the natural beauty of the scenery and its 
seeming advantages of becoming a future city.” 
Clay’s home, Ashiand, in Kentucky was honored. 

Ashland is mentioned twice for 1856. One no- 
tation reads: “Scouts were sent out (in April, 
1855) as far as Salt Basin (Lincoln) and Ash- 
land,” after an Indian scare in Lancaster Coun- 
ty. Another record relates: “Some speculators, 
realizing the natural advantages the ford pre- 
sented for the future city, had made claims, 
staked out a town site, and erected a frame build- 
ing on either side of the creek . . . but they were 
abandoned in 1856, and never reclaimed.” 

Consequently, the first settlers who came to 
Ashland, and in fact, to Saunders County, were 
Joseph Stambaugh, his wife, and three small 
children. They stayed one month because of un- 
seasonable weather: August of 1856. In March, 
1857, Reuben Warbritton and wife, Jonn Aughe, 
and the Stambaugh family came, and the men 
staked out claims and built homes. The Stam- 
baugh home, 17 x 17 feet, reportedly stood on 
the site of Olesen’s blacksmith shop at 13th and 
Silver. The other two homes were 10 x 12 feet; 
ail were made of sod; and all were located on 
Section 35. A “claim” was designated as any 
subdivision of a section “conforming to, and 
running parallel with the lines of the section if 
already surveyed, and if not surveyed ... the 
claimant fixing his own boundaries to be correct- 
ed after survey.” 

In June, 1857, Harrison Ramsey settled near- 
by and he was father to the first child born of 
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Driven out in 1856, he 
returned the next March 
with Aughe and Warbritton 


Setiled here 100 years ago. (No 
picture of Aughe survives). 


settlers in the county. The second child was the 
Stambaughs’ fourth, their son, John. The Stam- 
baughs had 19 children who survived the rigors 
of pioneering. 


T. K. Chamberlain came in 1858; Austin 
Smith, Jonn Smith, Henry Howe, Stephen Brown, 
Solomon Henry, and Mr. Aldrich came in 1860. 
Mr. Aldrich suffocated in a well late in 1851, and 
became the first fatality in the county. Perry 
Tarpenning and Charles Richart came in 1831; 
Abel Fuller and Myron Moe in 1862; Perry Reed, 
William and Jacob Sanders, and Dennis Dean in 
1863. Others followed and Ashland became a 
settlement. 


Spade Work 


Mention should be made of early freighting 
which made possible the settlement of the West. 
By 1858-59, Ashland was known as a depot of 
supplies for freighters and emigrants; and the 
contractor, Russell, Majors, and Waddell, hauled 
5,000 tons of government supplies and stores to 
Utah and to other settlements across the Salt 
Creek Ford. Men who freighted ‘“‘with a team of 
six yoke (oxen) drawing 6) hundred pounds... 
for which they received (up to) $25 per hun- 
dred,’ were John Aughe, James Danley, Austin 
Smith, Abel Fuller, Charles Wortman, John 
Kriegelstein, A. B. Hutchinson, and others. The 
trips took from 80 days to three months and 
were made from Plattsmouth and Nebraska City 
to the mountains, to Salt Lake City, to Fort Hills 
and Fort Bridger in Wyoming Territory, and io 
Fort Kearny. 


Trading Begins 


Business started in Ashland with the com- 
pletion of the first frame building in 1863, hous- 
ing Fuller and Moe’s general store. Dennis Dean 
built a mill in 1854 at the site of a brush dam on 
the creek made in 1857 by Archibald Wiggins. 
Joseph Humes and Mr. Warbritton operated a 


The first Saunders County Court House — center of government, 1870-1873. 


sawmill; Henry Howe opened a wagon shop; Hen- 
ry Reasoner set up the first blacksmithy in the 
county; and Audley Barnhill operated the first 
hotel, coming to Ashland in 1864, being driven 
by Indians from his property near the present 
site of Wahoo. This hotel is presumed to be the 
first west of Plattsmouth, and was constructed 
from a two-room house built partly of logs. The 
house was purchased from Warbritton and was 
enlarged with a porch. This hotel stood at the 
foot of Third Street, now determined to be 13th 
Street south of Silver. 

Main Street lay on the lowland at the old 
fording and is now known as Birch Street. It ex- 
tended on both sides of the creek, and Haine & 
Valentine put up the first stone building and 
opened a general store. Snell Bros. and William 
Warbritton started operations. 


Ashland, Center of Government 


Ashland became the first County Seat and 
bore that status for seven years. The first elec- 
tion was held in October, 1866, with Thomas 
Bissell, Austin Smith, and William Reed the first 
county commissioners, and Hobart Brush, coun- 
ty clerk. Dennis Dean, treasurer in 1867, was in- 
structed to receive all moneys in the hands of 
the treasurer of Cass County belonging to Saun- 
ders County. Among items listed were $31.68, 
County Dog Fund; $189.10, County School Dis- 
trict Fund; and the total tax levy on the county 
was $2,525.73. 

The population in 1868 is shown by the num- 
ber of votes cast in the election: 383, with 147 
from Ashland’s precinct. At this time, two pre- 
cincts were set up: Saline Ford and Pohocco. But 
in 1871 it was ordered that Sections 1 to 12, in- 


clusive, of Twp. 12, Rg. 9, be called Ashland Pre- 
cinct. 

Agitation began in 1873 to move the county 
seat to Wahoo but the proposition was fought 
with valor every step of the way. Tales still cir- 
culate concerning the removal. However, the 
records were taken to Wahoo in December of 
that year, and the change-over was achieved. 

As late as 1903, every precinct in Saunders 
County voted for bonds for a new court house, 
except East and West Ashland. The vote: West 
Ashland, 71-38 against; and East Ashland, 59-20 
against. 

A court house was built in Ashland in 1870, 
with the deed of conveyance dated June 7, 1871. 
In November, 1878, the court house and grounds 
were sold. 


City Government 


James H. Snell circulated a petition in 1866 
which was instrumental in having the Legisla- 
ture change the name of the towns, Saline Ford 
and Flora City, to Ashland. And in 1866, from 
an old abstract: ‘‘(A) dedication of streets and 
alleys and plat of said town (Flora City) ... that 
part of the NE, Sec. 2, Twp. 12, Rg. 9, E. in 
Saunders County” was made. The grantor of the 
property was Austin Smith. But it was not for- 
mally organized until 1870 with Dennis Dean, 
chairman, J. H. Snell, treasurer; C. M. Folsom, 
clerk; and J. G. Whitlock, marshal and street 
commissioner. Others who worked for the young 
town, population now 653, including Ashland 
Precinct, were Joseph Arnold, Deacon W. C. 
Scott, Sr., Samuel Stratton, George Hoffman, A. 
D. Fraser, William Hardin, Ben S. Clark, H. W. 
Curtis, William B. Morris, and many more. 


it 


The Snell House, 1870-1884, the first hotel on Silver 
Street. Now houses the Ben Franklin Store. 


By an 1879 Legislative act that a second class 
city must have a population of 1,500, Ashland 
lost its rank and had to reorganize as a village. 
In the election of April, 1880, the old names re- 
appeared. By 1836, Ashland regained its second 
class status and has so remained. 


The Migration 


Although Ashland was reported in 1869 as 
‘“‘a small village with a few cottonwood shanties,” 
with the migration to Silver Street came “more 
stately mansions.” In 1870 Hiram Paddock is said 
to have erected the first store there, a frame 
building made from lumber hauled by teams 
from Omaha. The Snell “block” came up on the 
corner of 14th and Silver; the bank “block” on 
the corner of 15th and Silver (by the Simingtons 
who introduced banking in Ashland in 1871); 
the aforesaid courthouse; and a three-story 
building with a photograph gallery on the third 
floor, living quarters on the second, and a meat 
market on the ground floor. 


New names were heard: Lyman R. Brush, 
drugs; A. Albert, harness; S. S. Abbott, confec- 
tionary; N. H. Whittemore, baker; Ashland Ele- 
vator, Palmerton & Sanders; A. D. Fraser, gro- 
ceries; Lee Miller, windmills; E. A. Wiggenhorn, 
lumber and coal; J. R. Watts, jewelry; H. H. 
Shedd, general store; and Girard Oxenburcher, 
tailor. 


James Thomas had a shop where he made 
wagons; Theodore B. Wilson was the first lawyer 
in the town and in the county; Jacob A. Jury was 
a bookkeeper and salesman; David Dean start- 
ed his lumber yard at the site of Mead Lumber 
Co. at 201 North 14th Street. Thomas Bissell, 
1865, ran a road house. 


Benjamin S. Clark, later joined by his bro- 
ther, Capt. John Clark, an auctioneer, opened 
his own hardware store “with a stock of $5900, 
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and (in 1882) carries a stock of more than $5,000, 
and all paid for.” 


Silas M. Nichols had “one of the principal 
. . . furniture houses of the county,’’ and was 
undertaker as well. This business was taken 
over by O. D. Harford in 1886 and is currently 
run by Harford’s son-in-law, Kenneth Marcy, as- 
sisted by his son-in-law, Joe Perryman. The store 
stands at 15th and Silver and the Masonic Lodge 
chambers occupy the second floor. 


The milling interests, an earnest need, not 
only purchased the grain harvest, but ground it 
into flour and meals for the settlers. Millers 
hauled their products to other towns, as well; 
and an early memory of Hugo Wiggenhorn’s was 
driving teams of horses to deliver goods from his 
father’s mill just north of town. 


Dennis Dean’s operation was the first; he 
“commenced business with a single set of buhrs.”’ 
Later the mill “was equipped with four sets of 


-buhrs and provided with all modern equipment.” 


Since only 75 sets of buhrs were in Nebraska at 
this time, the description has significance. The 
fee for grinding took one-seventh of the product. 


The Leola Mi!l, built in 1873, was owned and 
operated by E. A. Wiggenhorn, Sr., who came in 
187v. It had three sets of buhrs and a capacity of 
100 barrels of flour a day, much of which was 
shipped to Chicago. 


The Jewel Roller Mills, constructed in 1890 
by James H. Snell, ran successfully until 1911, 
when the firm was put out of business by the 
action of the Clear Creek Drainage District that 
tore the power and mill dam from Salt Creek. A 
man with a long memory recalls an old slogan of 
that time: “Ashland isn’t worth a dam, Fuller 
took it out.” The Snells moved to Lincoln. 


Jewel Roller Mills operated successfully from 1890 
to 1911 when the Salt Creek power and mill dam 
was torn down. The Snells then moved to Lincoln. 


The Lands , 

“Ashland; city; population 1,709’—so des- 
ignated in 1950, in the Columbia Encyclopedia— 
is a “home town” primarily. No large industry 
chose to prosecute its business here. There are 
no “housing developments,” no “additions” with 
cracker-box sized houses too close together. The 
town has lived largely for and with its rural fel- 
lowmen. Farming interests in the community 
date back, in some instances, to original land 
grants or when the settler staked his “claim.” 

Ashland residents possess old land grants 
made to their forefathers bearing dates nearly a 
hundred years old from both Revolutionary War 
veterans and those of 1812. Grants were also 
made to companies to induce the building of 
railroads in the West. A total of 131,359,534 
acres was granted. Unused land was sold to indi- 
viduals, thus opening up still further opportun- 
ities for the pioneer. Names of well-known own- 
ers include William Keiser, homesteader in 1859; 
Martin Ballou, whose father came in 1868; Jeff 
Russell, 1870; William Penn Sowards, 1872; S. K. 
Bryan, 1875, who established a commercial or- 
chard; and hundreds more. 

In 1868, bounties were paid for wolf and 
wildcat scalps. And from a diary under date of 
December, 1871: “Burned corn which was eight 
cents per bushel. Very hard times.” A load of 
potatoes brought enough money to buy a pound 
of coffee and a straw hat. A homesteader went 
to Omaha for his bride, returning in a lumber 
wagon—a honeymoon to remember. Other reali- 
ties were the dugouts and sod “‘‘shanties,” with a 
door at one end and a window at the other. Open 
any door, and antelope and Indians were seen 
on the open prairie. The struggle with “sod plow- 
ing” and the mellowing into tillable soil was a 
factor; and the herding of cattle by the young 
lad, who often nibbled a cold biscuit at noon. 

Assessed valuation of land averaged $8.25 
per acre. The rate of taxation was three cents on 
the dollar. Horses averaged $62.35 per head; 
mules, $69.87; cattle, $19.92; sheep, $2.10; hogs, 


Power from this dam on Salt Creek was used for the 
mill. Photo about 1905. 
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A portion of the north side of Silver Street between 

14th and 15th. In left backround, Episcopal church. 

In right background, original frame Congregational 

church. Old Simington house, and half-built present 

Harlow Folsom house, in center background. This 
was in the early Eighties. 


$3.09; and carriages and wagons, $28.71 each. 
Improved village lots were $309.67 (that'll “curl 
the hair” of the realtors today); and unimproved 
lots, $16.65. These are recorded figures, scarcely 
credible now. 


Town and Country 


The rural-urban aspect of the town was early 
recognized. The implement dealer first recorded 
was Henry W. Curtis, who opened a shop in 1874. 
William A. Harnsberger joined the firm in 1875. 
After 11 years, Mr. Harnsberger became sole 
owner of the company, which he continued for 
12 more years. The site was at 13th and Silver, 
presently occupied by the Co-op Oil Station. 

The implement business was of great import. 
Walking plows became ‘“‘su!kies.” The walking 
cultivator (Cass Wills had nine such machines 
operating in one field—-he had eight sons) was 
displaced by one with an adjustable seat. Reap- 
ers became binders and combines. Fly nets gave 
way to the tractor “bug-screen.” Fuel changed 
from corn and oats, hand-fed, to gas and oil 
pumped now from underground tanks into the 
tractor. 

The man with the pitchfork and wagon stood 
aside for the manure spreader (and nasty little 
boys, and some big ones, shouted ‘manure 
spreader!” to drivers of the first high-wheeled 
automobiles which rattled along and spewed 
their fumes rearward). 

Recollections of Barbee, Calvert, Wilson, Kid- 
dle, and Jarman exist, men who served the work- 
ers of the land. But the land, ours for a tenure of 
years, remains the same despite contours, dams, 
terraces, and ponds. 
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The blacksmithy served the freighter and 
then the agriculturalist. The first shop was set 
up in Saunders County in 1864 by Henry Reason- 
er. Henry M. Flanders’ shop came in 1869. Wages 
in the 1860’s to persons learning this trade were 
20 cents per day. F. E. Marcy, who came in 1877, 
kept shop in several locations before joining 
Richard E. Butler in a business on the Raikes 
corner at 17th and Silver in 1881. Mr. Butler was 
the father of the late Willis M. Butler, and en- 
tered the mercantile world after 1901. 

A “modern” blacksmithy, run by Warren 
Coon at 13th and Silver, was powered by a tread- 
mill and horse. The bellows, the emery wheels, 
and other machinery were driven by the horse’s 
motivity. Doudna and Coleman, machinists and 
blacksmiths in 1876, later allowed the young 
genius, Bion Arnold, to tinker there. 

In 1893 Julius Olesen joined Mr. Coon and 
later purchased the shop. In 1911 he “erected a 
fine modern up-to-date blacksmith shop and in- 
stalled ... the latest . . . miachinery, including 
an acetylene lighting plant.” Mr. Olesen served 
in the State Legislatzre. His widow, Mrs. Lilie 
Wakefield Olesen, 82, resides here. John Groen- 
jes became manager after Mr. Olesen’s death. 

Banking began as a private business, and the 
Simington Bros. instituted it in 1871. The Bank 
of Ashland followed with John R. Clark, Lincoln, 
president, and Samuel Waugh, cashier, and re- 
mained operative three years. In 1873 the First 
National was formed by John Simington and ran 
until 1883. In that year two banks opened in Ash- 
land: the Farmers & Merchants, a private insti- 
tution, owned by E. A. Wiggenhorn, Sr.; and the 
National Bank, an incorporation, organized by 
John R. Clark, D. D. Cooley, John Fitzgerald, O. 
M. Carter, and Samuel Waugh. F. E. White be- 
came cashier of this bank in 1895, and J. R. Hay- 
ward was president in 1893. 

In 1904 the Farmers & Merchants Bank in- 
corporated as a state bank with E. A. Wiggen- 
horn, Sr., president; and H. A. Wiggenhorn, 
cashier. W. A. Harnsberger was vice-president. 
Now a national bank, it is the only bank in Ash- 
land today. 


The elegant, 25-room Exchange ‘Hotel was built in 
1880 on the present site of the McGill Lumber Co. 
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The Exchange Hotel went down in flames in 1887. In 
upper left, the old court house, then a residence. 


Hotels in a frontier town were important as 
life itself. The first record of hotels in Ashland 
begins with that operated by Mr. Barnhill, de- 
scribed elsewhere. The second hotei was built 
by a Methodist minister, the Rev. T. M. Mundhall, 
in 1869. It ran only until the opening of the Snell 
House in 1870, when the railroad came along. 
The Snell House at 14th and Silver became a 
business house in 1884, and the site is currently 
occupied by the Ben Franklin Store. The Clifton 
House (Clifton Hinkley), the Platte Valley House, 
Commercial Hotel, and others came and went. 


The Exchange Hotel, launched in 1880, and 
operated at different times by Elder Clarke, C. B. 
Hackney, and H. K. Dunbar, was “splendid in 
outward appearance .. . a large two-story frame, 
of the most recent and practical design . . . has 
twenty-five rooms, elegantly furnished.” This 
structure, at the northeast corner of 16th and 
Silver, burned in 1887. 


The Selma Hotel and the present bank, built 
by the Wiggenhorns at a cost of $20,000, arose 
at 15th and Silver where their lumber yard for- 
merly stood. It opened in 1888, with H. K. Dun- 
bar, grandfather of Louise Wiggenhorn Fricke, 
in charge. The hotel was named “Selma” for a 
daughter of E. A. Wiggenhorn, Sr. It was remod- 
eled in 1929, and is the only one in town. 


Interesting to recall is the social atmosphere 
of old hotels. No other source of entertainment 
being at hand, townspeople met there, young 
and old together, for much of their diversion. 


Restaurateurs were legion from Lewis D. 
Wolven in 1872 to the eating house owners list- 
ed elsewhere in this book. Many names are re- 
membered: Abbott, Newton, Race, Gordon, Mar- 
tin, Cline, Stewart, Barnes, and Sandy. 


[DOGO 


Medical doctors, physicians and surgeons, 
have come and, for the most part, stayed. Dr. 
William M. McClurg, who came in 1862, and Dr. 
T. A. Bunnell, reported as the first practicing 
physician in the county, vie for first place in 
Ashland. Dr. Richard Gray came in May, 1871, 
followed by Dr. Elwin M. Park, also a druggist, 
in 1872. Dr. Alexander Taylor joined Dr. Bun- 
nell in 1877. 


Dr. A. S. von Mansfelde settled first in Lin- 
coln and came out 
to Ashland in April, 
1872. He was wide- 
ly recognized, and 
his list of commis- 
sions is long. He was 
professor of general 
pathology and _his- 
tology at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska 
College of Medicine; 
secretary to the Om- 
aha Medical College 
that preceded the 
University’s college; 
secretary of the Ne- 
braska State Med- 
ical Association 11 
years; president and one of the founders of the 
Nebraska Railway Surgeons’ Association; pres- 
ident of both the Nebraska Academy of Sciences 
and the Medical Society of the Missouri Valley; 
an honorary member of the Lincoln Medical So- 
ciety; and a member of the American Medical 
Association. 


When the court house was abandoned, Dr. 
Von Mansfelde purchased it and turned it into 
a private hospital used primarily for emergen- 
cies. Mrs. Katharine DuBois worked as a nurse, 
coming to Ashland after caring for Mrs. J. Ster- 
ling Morton, Nebraska City, in her last illness. 
Mr. Morton, a friend of Dr. Von Mansfelde, per- 
suaded Mrs. DuBois to come here. She later be- 
came Mrs. Waltermire. 


After the hospital closed, the Von Mansfeldes 
lived in the historic house. He died in 1928; his 
daughter, Miss Duty, a renowned teacher in Ash- 
land until her retirement, lives in the town. 


Dr. George W. Meredith started a practice in 
1882 and remained 30 years. His son, Dr. Earnest 
L. Meredith, joined him in 1909. After the for- 
mer moved to Lincoln, Dr. Summers took over. 

Dr. C. F. Kirkpatrick served Ashland more 
than 50 years. He came in 1888 and was active 
until his death in 1946. Dr. Mary A. Quincy be- 
gan in 1896, and was the first secretary of the 
Saunders County Medical Society organized in 
1903. 


Dr. Bennet H. Clark came in 1902 and re- 


Dr. A. S. von Mansfelde 


mained until his death. His son, Dr. Eugene E. 
Clark, representing the fifth generation in the 
medical profession, followed; and stayed until 
after the World War II years. In 1942, he organ- 
ized a class of 103 Red Cross First Aid workers, 
11 of whom later received instructor’s status. 


Dr. J. M. Packer arrived in Ashland in 1920 
and carried on until his death in 1956. He was a 
surgeon as well as general practitioner. 


Dr. B. H. Baer and Dr. M. P. Williams repre- 
sent the medical profession in Ashland today. 


Others concerned with Ashlanders’ ailments 
were J. M. Moss, Doctor of Osteopathy; and the 
Drs. Ruberg, Chiropractors. Dr. Moss came to 
Ashland in 1900 and was a well-known figure in 
the town. The Drs. Ruberg chose Ashland in 
1926 for the practice of their profession, and in 
Ashland they completed tieir lives. 


Early dentists were Dr. Lameroux and Dr. 
Camp. (Dr. Camp’s tiny wife organized the first 
4-H course in Ashiand in 1916, Gardening and 
Canning, and “cold pack” canning came into 
vogue). 


Dr. C. M. Pancoast opened his office in 1896 
and retired in 1934. Dr. Henry L. (Linc) Henry 
came to Ashland in 1897 and served for 30 years. 
His specially built tricycle and its ‘‘garage’’ on 
Silver Street were familiar sights, because of 
Dr. Henry’s accident in his thirteenth year, re- 
sulting in the loss of both legs. Despite this great 
handicap, he went through dental school, mar- 
ried, and raised a family. He used stools for 
“walking” about his office, and climbed the stair 
unassisted. He was an ardent sportsman, excel- 


Looking east. on Silver, showing present Panzer 
building, with frame buildings between it and the 
Snell block. The hills east of town still look the same. 
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This excellent panaroma view of Ashland was taken from the Burlingto 


ling at hunting and fishing. His daughter, Jo- 
sephine, is the wife of Dr. Oscar Ziegenbein, one 
dentist in Ashland today. Dr. H. F. Starns, the 
other dentist, married Lillian Stanley, youngest 
granddaughter of the first settler, Joseph Stam- 
baugh. Dr. Harold Howard practiced here for a 
time after Dr. Pancoast’s retirement. 


The men who worked with the animals and 
who were once called “horse doctors” led off 
with Dr. Fernando Chamberlin, in 1882, father 
of George; Maude and Marvin, twins; Elmer 
(Nonnie); Walter; Ernest; and Pearl and Earl, 
twins. Others include Dr. B. M. Fletcher and Dr. 
Earl Worley. Dr. C. L. Miller is the present vet- 
erinarian. 


... Lawyer... 


Lawyers who worked here, in addition to Wil- 
son and Arnold, were Tommy Johnson, Ed Swan- 
son, Stratton, the Bryant brothers, Irene Buell, 
Robert Sullivan, and others. C. D. Lutton, Jr., 
carries on today. 
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tracks about the turn of the century. This si¢'] 
looks up present day Birch Street, Ashland’s original “main street.” Upper right, the Silver Street business district. 


“Merchant... 


Butcher shops bore a signal place in early 
history. The first was opened by Col. John John- 
son before 1869; he was followed in 1870 by 
William J. Butt. Samuel B. Hall had an estab- 
lishment in 1877, and E. C. Pancoast ran his 
business in the three-story building on Silver 
Street. George Derleth & Son, as well as Sam 
Block, served the people in the early 1900’s. 
Derleth maintained a slaughter house just north 
of Ashland and did custom butchering. Al UI- 
strup kept shop on the north side of Silver Street 
until the grocery store absorbed the meat trade. 


Hardware stores, essential because their 
products were adjuncts of carpentering, and be- 
cause homemakers needed pots to cook in, were 
represented by Morris & Cole; Ben and John 
Clark; Blodgetts; Bontz; and McCartney Bros. 
The McCartney brothers, who combined furni- 
ture and undertaking services with their hard- 
ware business, operated the store on the corner 
of 14th and Silver; and the imposing stone steps 
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were a vantage point to the young ’uns when 
parades went by. S. F. Chambers purchased this 
business in 1922, and the only hardware store in 
town is Chambers Hardware run by Miss Merna 
Chambers. 


Lumber yards were owned by Arch Bently, 
William Palmer, the McClearns, and the Park- 
hursts, in addition to those previously men- 
tioned. The yards at 16th and Silver came along 
in the first decade of this century. Mr. Eden 
owned the business before L. D. Grebe and Bil- 
lings Almy took over. (Mr. Grebe married one of 
the Wilson girls, and Mr. Almy’s father, Horace 
Almy, was an 1879 land owner). In 1917 it be- 
came the Ashland Lumber Co., managed by How- 
ard Anderson after 1919. B. A. Greenslit pur- 
chased the yard in 1926, and ran it for 30 years, 
selling to the present owner, M. J. McGill, in 
1956. 

Dispensing of drugs goes back to ancient 


days, and at one time it was a physician’s prov- 
ince; in fact, Lyman Brush, in 1869, worked for 


ooking northwest toward the school house. No Silver Street bridge crossed Salt Creek then. Rising high, wide, and white in 
e upper left is the Swift ice house north of the county line road. Many of these small homes still survive. 


Dr. McClurg. He later bought the Marble Drug 
Co., first such store in Ashland, and was joined 
by his brother, Hobart. Brush Bros. operated 
until Joe Mullen took it over, and was succeeded 
by the Harris Drug Co. The pharmacy on the 
corner of 14th and Silver of H. H. Cone and Son 
(Alexander, who became a casualty on Armistice 
Day in World War I), was later kept by J. P. 
Hopkins, E. W. Keedy, and Jack Reece, who now 
has a new location. 


The “general merchandise” store broke into 
three specialized groups: groceries, dry goods, 
and clothing. Grocery stores were mentioned in 
the 1870’s: Snell Brothers, A. D. Fraser, and A. 
W. Vandeman. Others were Scott & Co. “since 
1874,” Lewis Austin, Jim Bowen, Bell (father of 
Lillian Bell, teacher), Balder’s, Schuldt’s, others, 
and Hoffman, still operative. 


The dry goods stores were Lytle & Son (with 
stools at the counters) in the Sears building at 
15th and Silver; the Sears Store on the north 
side of Silver (Seabury L. Sears came to Ashland 
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in 1866 as a schoolteacher in the vicinity); Wright 
& Gregg; and Butler’s Dry Goods with Willis M. 
Butler and son, Dwight, operators. This store be- 
came Schuldt’s; Cunningham; and is presently 
the Ruberg Department Store. 


The clothing store subdivided into women’s 
wear and men’s clothing. H. H. Shedd ran the 
Palace Clothing House in the Shedd building now 
occupied by the Peoples Natural Gas Co. and 
the Bus Depot Cafe at 14th and Silver. George 
Scott followed and Ira Sexton clerked for both 
men. I. M. Marcus handles this need today. 


The ladies had a hat shop, too. Piper & Wil- 
son, milliners, fashioned hats many years. The 
Churchill Sisters, Ann and Marie, have long as- 
sisted the “girls” with their apparel. In 1937 
Cora Barnes, Blanche Stewart, and Merle Vallier 
opened the Vailier Shop which the latter pur- 
chased in 1944, and operated until 1957, when 
she sold the entire stock and retired to Califor- 
nia. Churchill Sisters keep the only shop now. 


... Chief’ 


Notable people emerged from Ashland. Bion 
Arnold, son of Joseph Arnold, was a nationally 
recognized engineer with an impressive list of 
accomplishments. As a lad, an intimate of both 
George Scott and Hugo Wiggenhorn, he tinkered 
in the blacksmith’s shop and coerced his friends 
into working the bellows for his “inventions.” 
His family wished him to study law, but genius 
beat down opposition and young Bion entered 
the University as an engineer. His designs and 
the execution of them dealt with electricity, rail- 
ways, and aeronautics. He served cities from 
coast to coast as a consulting engineer and a de- 
signer. 


Mrs. Hazel Hempel Abel, selected as Amer- 
ican Mother for 1957, and a former U. S. Senator 
for the term following Dwight Griswold’s death, 
is a former principal of the Ashland schools. A 
nicety she instilled in her young hopefuls still 
holds fast: anyone wishing to chew gum should 
crawl under the bed to do so. Mrs. Abel is more 
intimately associated with the town since her 
maternal grandfather was Israel Beetison; and 
two sons of Israel, Harry and Billie, reside here. 


H. H. Shedd was lieutenant governor of Ne- 
braska at the turn of the century. 


The niece of William Jennings Bryan, Mary 
Louise Bryan, lived in Ashland as the wife of the 
late W. E. Harnsberger until her death in 1947. 
She became the mother of two children: a son, 
who preceded her in death when a lad; and a 
daughter, Dorothy, now Mrs. G. W. Elliott, Den- 
ver, who unveiled her great-uncle’s statue on the 
steps of the Nebraska Capitol. 
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Samuel C. Waugh, president of the Export- 
Import Bank, and prominent in governmental 
affairs since 1953, is the son of Samuel Waugh, 
who lived in Ashland and was cashier of two 
different banking operations. Mr. Waugh deals 
with nations, not states. 


Nebraska State Legislators from Ashland in- 
clude A. B. Fuller, Joseph Arnold, William Sand- 
ers, Alex Laverty, J. B. LaChapelle, Julius Ole- 
sen, and John Bartholomew Peterson. John is 
the only senator surviving. 


Judge Edward F. Carter, Associate Justice of 
the Nebraska Supreme Court, and a presiding 
judge at the Nuremberg Trials, looks toward 
Ashland. His parents, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Car- 
ter, lived next door to the Packers, and they are 
buried in the cemetery here. 


Dr. Oscar Ziegenbein plays in two orchestras: 
the Omaha Symphony and the Lincoln Sym- 
phony, as well as the State Shriners Band (with 
five of his brothers). His instruments, bass viols, 
have received acclaim in the newspapers. 


O. J. Lohr, working for the Extension Ser- 
vice, College of Agriculture, inspected state ac- 
credited poultry flocks and judged poultry 
shows and at fairs, 1924 through 1937. Guy E. 
McReynolds, breeder of purebred hogs, judges 
swine shows throughout the Midwest. Ralph 
Raikes, farmer, has received national recogni- 
tion for his agricultural pursuits. 


Reflections 


The water standpipe, built in 1906, heralds 
the approach to Ashland from three directions. 
It might have been the spire of the State Capitol 
because Ashland was considered at one time for 
the capitol site. ‘““The Report of the Commission- 
ers to Locate the Seat of Government of the 
State of Nebraska” reads: “The 23rd (June, 
1867) was spent in reviewing the townsite pro- 
posed on the high land west of .. . the Village 
of Ashland . .. The surface of this site declined 
gently to the north and east, sufficiently for 
thorough drainage, and is of such evenness that 
but little expense will ever be involved for grad- 
ing .. . Timber is abundant, and inexhaustible 
quarries of fine rock outcrop along the bluffs .. . 
Salt Creek affords excellent water power for 
manufacturing purposes. ... ” 


And on the afternoon of July 29: “We (the 
commissioners) assembled in the house of W. T. 
Donovan . . . and after a comparison of notes 
and the discussion of advantages . . . proceeded 
to ballot . . . On the first ballot Lancaster (Lin- 
coln) received two votes and Ashland one. On the 
second vote Lancaster received the unanimous 
vote. ...’’ And thus the deed was done! 


This is the interior of the old ‘Racket Store” in 1914, operated by Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph Chrischilles. Now oc- 


cupied by the Marcus Clothes Shop, which has been in this location for 35 years—since 1922. 


The picneers were sturdy and they came on. 
In 1872 Alex P. Jenks started the first nursery 
and gardens in the county. J. W. Merrill operat- 
ed a creamery with “a capacity of utilizing the 
milk of 1,000 cows, and turning out 1,000 pounds 
of butter per day.” Large, even by present day 
standards! A brick kiln, believed to have been 
maintained by Mr. Wethero, turned out the 
bricks used to construct many buildings includ- 
ing the old Scott home at 308 North 15th Street. 
James H. Oliver made and imported tombstones. 
Edward J. Whipple, Mr. Paul, and Lewis G. Aus- 
tin were carpenters and their handiwork is seen 
today. S. S. Fales, father of Carrie Ledwith, ran 
a store; and Fales Auxiliary, O. E. S., was named 
for this family. 

Joseph Arnold had a lime burning operation, 
the resultant product being the mortar used in 
old stone and brick houses. Mr. Arnold later 
studied law and became Ashland’s second law- 
yer. Mr. Dalton constructed many of the old 
stone houses from hand-hewn blocks. Tom Moul- 
ton was a plasterer, a bricklayer, and later put 
in cement walks. His signature stands in cement 
work all over the town and countryside today. 

Mame Johnson kept a book store. Reece and 
Scott sold shoes. Koeler was a millwright. Doom 
Bros. owned a store and R. G. Doom was a mem- 
ber of the fifth session of the Nebraska Terri- 
torial Legislature. W. H. and George M. Patton 
operated their father’s store at his death, in 
1877. Sol Weaver was a drayman, as was Jake 


Service. Mr. Jerome was the expressman, fol- 
lowed by Ed Hoffman. 


Mr. Lindley was an early janitor at school. 
Jeff Smith had a harness shop which was op- 
erative into the Thirties. The Pennys were early 
comers and Miss Mattie Penny was a trained 
nurse. Simon Kennedy dug the graves for the 
procession of young and old going that way. The 
size of the Ashland cemetery signifies the num- 
bers who have lived here. And Mrs. Hardin, wife 
of “Dad” Hardin, “always helped when the ba- 
bies arrived.” Another known “helper” was Mrs. 
William Loder; if she were present, it is report- 
ed, the doctor said he needn’t come—she was 
sufficient. Mrs. James Chamberlain (W. W. Dav- 
is’s daughter, Emma), assisted with more than 
200 babies “‘and never lost a one.” 


A Number of Things 


Old pictures and old portraiture made pos- 
sible by the daguerreotype, the tin-type, and the 
photograph, were known in Ashland earlier than 
1875. Phillip Waltermire, first remembered art- 
ist, taught his “art” to Frank H. Whittemore— 
the signature found on many old photos. Mrs. 
Pearl Wimer is a daughter of Mr. Whittemore 
and lives in Ashland. E. C. Edoff doubtless fol- 
lowed, but his arrival can be computed only by 
the age of those portrayed. The “photograph 
gallery” became the “studio” when Henning 
Larson purchased Edoff’s business in 1900. Mr. 
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The “Ashland Silver Cornet Band” of an early day had elaborate uniforms but not many instruments. From 
left to right: K. L. McKinney, tuba; Wm. Klutz, solo alto; Prof. King, E-flat cornet; Pichet, drum; Gould, E- 


flat cornet, Will Doom, E-flat alto; Corwin, B-flat baritone; Stambaugh, 2nd B-flat cornet; J. Aughe, Ist B- 
flat cornet; T. Marsh, second alto trombone; R. D. Pine, first tenor trombone; and S. B. Hall, drum major. 


Larson continued until failing health compelled 
him to retire and Roy Dickover became our last 
commercial photographer. Amateurs with their 
movie camera, 3-D, and 35-millimeter equip- 
ment, catching color transparencies for projec- 
tion on home screens, have supplanted the “stu- 
dio” here. 


Grain represents a large commercial factor 
and Ashland had two elevators as early as the 
Seventies: H. W. Curtis & Co., and the Ashland 
Elevator. Others have followed including Perry 
Decker; the Railsback Brothers, Jack and Giff; 
and Ed Rose. Horses were used at one time as 
power to elevate the grain. In 1882, there were 
“three large grain elevators, operated by steam- 
power.” Today, Ashland has the Farmers Union 
and the Kuhl-Reece elevators. 


The windmill, pump, and well “men” led off 
with Lee Miller in the 1870’s. George Atwood, 
who came in 1874, added plumbing and heating 
to his well and mill work in 1897. Claire, his son, 
assumed the business later, and the Byroms op- 
erate it now. Ira, William, and Whit Dean had a 
windmill and wooden tank factory where Myron 
Laughlin lives on Birch Street. An interesting 
story of the shop next door which then was a 
restaurant is the sawing off, in the night, of a 
corner of the building which extended into the 
street and onto the railroad right-of-way. 


Ashland had jewelry shops with Julius Rom- 
ulus Watts first mentioned. Lemon’s kept a store 
with the Post Office in the rear. Phil Folsom and 
his father, Frank P. Folsom (who homesteaded 
here in 1869) had a shop on Silver Street which 
a brother, Harlow, maintains elsewhere. UlII- 
stroms had a jewelry shop and sold phonographs. 
The phonograph was invented in 1877 and came 
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to town early. One of the first, now owned by 
Mrs. Dallas Livers, was used by the Junior Wo- 
man’s Club in their “Centennial Capers” May 
24, 1957, to start festivities for the 100 years’ 
celebration. It is reported that ‘‘concerts’” were 
given by John Keetle, father of Mrs. Livers, by 
the simple expedient of all neighbors on the 
“party line’ removing the receiver from the 
hook and listening in on the selections. 

Rudolph Chrischilles ran the Racket store, 
and sold hardware and items such as the “five 
and ten” offer; and this was the forerunner of 
the ‘‘variety store’ which Carl Panzer purchased 
and enlarged in 1922. 


Amazements 

People of the town made cigars at one time. 
Not one organization, but three: Mr. Woodruff; 
a Miss Larson, who immigrated from Sweden; 
and Phil Folsom at different times worked at 
this handicraft. Doubtless raw tobacco was easier 
to import than the finished product, for the pro- 
cess was ordinary procedure. 

A brass foundry in Ashland in 1942 made 
bells for the U. S. Navy. A dozen 100-pound bells 
were turned out by Guy Ziegler before the 
foundry closed for lack of material. Casting was 
not difficult, but the grinding and the tuning of 
the bells to E Flat required hours of tedious 
workmanship; Mary Alice Ziegler assisted with 
the tuning fork. The first bell cast was returned 
to the Ashland Methodist church and was ded- 
icated to Navy men of this community. 

As yet unsung is Rosa Harris, daughter of 
Adam C. Harris who came in 1872. Miss Harris, 
one of 10 children, taught school and studied 


painting. She executed many paintings, largely 
portraits. 


Ashland has ham operators, one in the coun- 
try and one in the town, who perform duties un- 
heralded. Willard Woitzel and Bob Fricke own 
short-wave radio sets powerful enough to send 
and receive messages. These men follow inter- 
national procedures at their instruments. They 
must know the Morse code and must pass rigid 
examinations. Their usefulness was established 
in the last war. Their very obscurity may be a 
momentous factor one day. 

A Chinese laundry run by different members 
of this occult race washed and ironed the linen. 
Tales of Sam Lee and Joe Ching are still ram- 
pant. Sam Lee gave gifts at Christmas: lilies to 
the ladies; silk handkerchiefs for the men; and 
candy and litchi nuts to the children. Both 
sprinkled clothing by putting water in their 
mouths and squirting it on the garments. 


Amusements 

Barber shops have ever served as conversa- 
tion centers for the men, and Billy Loofé’s was 
no exception. He provided tonsorial necessaries 
for more than 50 years, and shaved three gen- 
erations in several families. The first barber is 
unknown, but W. A. Fowler cut away the ‘“‘bush”’ 
long ago. Barbers came and barbers went, but 
no fewer than four shops now offer haircuts at 
$1 a throw, and they supersede the “shave and 
haircut—two bits” era. 

Recreation parlors, otherwise known as pool 
and billiard halls, entertained the menfolk. Bil- 
liards, known as early as 1591 as a game of skill, 
have long been a part of home entertainment. 
Arch Radeker’s Hall was known in the “roaring 
Twenties” and others followed. 

For the most part, the town stayed “dry,” 
but in the Seventies the Ashland Liberty Club 
Saloon held forth. John Moser came later. Today, 
Anheuser-Busch plays big league baseball, the 
St. Louis Cardinals; and the advertisers on every 
commercial television channel proclaim beer a 
part of today’s “‘living.”’ And today, this beverage 
is available all over the United States, Ashland 
included. 

The sport of kings was followed here when 
Ira Sexton, Mr. Knight, and Jim Bowen worked 
out their horses, hitched to sulkies, at the city 
park race track. Those who keep participating 
animals now are Hull, Hall, Fickler, Fudge, and 
Doc Miller; and in May this year, ‘“‘Miss Ashland” 
won a race in Grand Island. 

Ashland had singing schools, ice cream so- 
cials, box socials, medicine shows, circuses, and 
dancing in the court house on the Fourth of Ju- 
ly. “Culture” was available at the Simington 
(later Sears) “‘opera house”: the scene of high 
school plays, home talent “drama,” musicals, 
and traveling shows. Events at the opera house 
were augmented by ‘Chautauqua,’ but the 
rains came the moment the tent went up. 


Switzer’s Saloon was picketed by vigilant temper- 
ance women as curious by-standers looked on. The 
ladies pitched a tent at the back door, too; Mrs. Sim- 
ington peeked through the key hole, and Switzer 
squirted her face with paint as she peered. This store 
later housed the Churchill Sisters, and now is part 
of the Mayfield Bros. building. 


Social activities include clubs, church-affil- 
iated groups, and auxiliaries of men’s organiza- 
tions. The social structure, urban-rural, has no 
demarcation lines. People mingle from both 
sides of the ‘tracks,’ from the big houses and 
the little houses, from the farms and from the 
town. Character and acumen largely determine 
the status. We have intellectuals and egg-heads; 
we have card clubs and D.A.R.’s; we have those 
who trace their ancestry to the Mayflower and 
those who moved in last week. Golden weddings 
and other anniversaries are celebrated with 
“open house.” This sociological phenomenon is 
part of the American heritage; and the “people” 
are descendants of homesteaders and early land 
owners. 


Patient music teachers, who guided little 
hands into one of the oldest of the arts, include 
Miss Capitola Williams, Sadie Scollins, Mrs. Ed 
Rose (Lillian Lytle), Dorothea Scott, and “every- 
body” took lessons from Mrs. Greeley. Music be- 
came a part of school curriculum with both vo- 
cal and instrumental instruction. Mrs. Alta Mc- 
Cartney teaches piano today. 


Progress 


The passing of the board walk was hailed 
with delight; for an excerpt from Anne Scott 
Jackson’s diary in 1871 reads, ‘““When it rained, 
the streets were muddy, the mud black and 
gluey. Sidewalks of wood, sometimes elevated 
from the street, and at each block, a wooden 
crossing.” 

High-topped shoes gave way to oxfords and 
spats when the “flapper” of the Twenties ap- 
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peared with her bobbed hair and flopping ga- 
loshes. The short, short ‘“‘Charleston” dress came 
and went, as did the “B.V.D.’s”’; and the de- 
tached collar on men’s shirts disappeared. In 
1914 the vote on equal suffrage lost, 1985-1430. 

The old setting hen and the “Old Trusty” in- 
cubator were done in by the commercial hatch- 
eries: Wild’s, in the early 1920’s, and Lohr’s in 
1929. Mr. Lohr stepped aside when “poultry’’ be- 
came big business and the farm flock’s signif- 
icance waned. 

Cleaning establishments for non-washables 
came with the trending times. The Pantorium 
run by the Astons before 1920, cleaned, mended, 
and fitted garments, and offered “tailor-mades” 
as well. A. J. Senger was the tailor and served 
Ashland many years. 

Although freezing as a preservative of foods 
was known to pre-historic man, and commercial 
freezing of perishables dates back to 1925, the 
community locker system came as a welcome in- 
novation in 1936, when Guy Ziegler installed 
500 food lockers in his ice-making plant. This 
plant, purchased in 1923, had a capacity of eight 
to 10 tons of ice daily; and the ice was distrib- 
uted about the town and countryside—and that 
‘pan under the ice box” daren’t be forgot. 


War 


War left its indelible stamp, shown by the 
many U. S. flags flying in the cemetery on Me- 
morial Day. No record has been found of an en- 
listment in the Civil War from here, but scores 
of veterans came and lived out their days here. 


The Spanish-American War enlisted the 
services of Ashland men: Sgt. Claude C. Chap- 
man (who installed the first telephone in the 
town), Alva Brown, James A. Cadwell, Charles J. 
Cadwell, and others. 

Even the Boer War in South Africa, 1899- 
1902, drew a native son. Art Fowler, son of W. A. 
Fowler, was taken prisoner in the conflict, and 
when released, the prisoners walked barefoot 
across fieids of stubble to reach the British lines. 
Mr. Fowler was away about two years. 


World War I took many young men from the 
town and community. The first American Legion 
post was named for Edgar A. Jarman, the first 
Ashland casualty. 

World War IJ and the subsequent Korean ac- 
tion called numberless young men and some 
young women from this community. These vet- 
erans have a memorial, the Ashland Stadium, 
built by the good people of Ashland under the 
exhortations, tireless encouragement, and hard 
labor of Dr. Oscar Ziegenbein. The names of all 
veterans are faithfully inscribed on a column in 
the Public Library. Many gave their lives in bat- 
tle and many more have succumbed because of 
their participation. 
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History may not be written before it is made, 
but a prognostication is permissible. We live 
with atom, hydrogen, and cobalt bombs, and all 
of the alphabetical missiles; but Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer’s ‘Declaration of Conscience,” just 
pronounced, may check their threat. 


Home 

Houses range from the first sod in 1857 to 
the Colorado pink stone just completed. The first 
brick was put up by James H. Snell at 14th and 
Boyd where Lohr’s Lockers stand. The first 
frame reported in the county (probably outside 
the town) was erected by Perry Tarpenning. 
David Dean’s house, the big brick at 19th and 
Silver, stood across the street from the court 
house. (Legend whispers that David wore fresh 
attire at each meal. They had a Negro servant— 
not a slave). 


Arch Bently owned the Seb Sears house at 
1802 Silver, occupied by Mrs. Joe Weddell the 
past 30 years. Mrs. Frank, a sister, lives with 
her and they, along with Mrs. Stella Vance and 
Mrs. R. H. Barta, are the daughters of Ephraim 
D. Laughlin, homesteader in 1867. 


The Nichols house, “‘the finest in the coun- 
ty,” is at 108 North 15th Street and is known as 
the Folsom house. But the home of Dennis Dean, 
on old Dean Street now called Cedar, is worthy 
of description. Mr. Dean made a cement cistern 

’ sence under his wash-house 
which supplied not 
only the needs of his 
family but furnished 
water for the rail- 
road’s two locomot- 
ives. He had conven- 
iences known today, 
and the front yard 
“looked like a park,” 
because he wished 
his wife to have ey- 
ery plant she wanted, 
but he opined that ‘a 
gooseberry bush took 
up no more room 
than arose bush.” He 
piped water to his 
home from a spring, 
laying cement pipes he had made. Mr. Dean, the 
father of 15 sons and three daughters, had to be 
ingenious. 

The W. A. Harnsberger house at 15th and 
Clay, and the E. C. Wiggenhorn house at 15th 
and Boyd, arose in the early 1890’s. They are a 
far cry from the Ed Kuhl home on the site of the 
W. C. Scott, Jr., residence. The Kuhl house ex- 
emplifies the trend of new homes today. But Ash- 
land has splendid dwellings styled in Dutch Co- 
lonial, traditiona! English, and the Cape Cods, 
which “trends” do not affect. 


DENNIS DEAN | 


He helped Ashland grow: 
had 15 sons, three daughters 


We have cottages and we have buildings with 
the “gingerbread” still there. We have the big 
square frames from the 1890’s, and one house 
remodeled from a church. 


The Church 


The house at 14th and Ash was the First Bap- 
tist, the first church in town. The Rev. I. A. Mar- 
tin came to Ashland as a missionary in 1865 and 
remained long enough to organize the church. 
At the organizational meeting, held at the Dean 
home, eight of the 12 men present wore guns. 
Dennis Dean, first deacon, helped raise funds 
for the building of =<<<.<«§<{<«j00eexxee0ee 
the sanctuary, but | 
the funds were lent 
to the school dis- 
trict and it was 1870 
when the structure 
was built. 


Later the church 
group separated and 
the Emmanuel Bap- 
tist church arose at 
the corner of 17th 
and Silver. But di- 
vided they fell, and 
in 1921 their mem- 
berships were ab- 
sorbed by other 
churches of the city. 


Even earlier, in 1864, the Congregational 
missionaries had formed a place of worship in a 
school house just south of Ashland. The Rev. 
Reuben Gaylord met with six people: Elic Cole- 
man, William Coleman, William Laughlin, Sarah 
Montgomery, Anna Coleman, and one other to 
establish a church. 

Men, though they carried guns in their pock- 
ets, walked with God. Such a one was William 
Loder, born in 1802, who would not travel on 
Sunday but who always managed to catch up 
with the wagon-train by Monday evening. He 
came in 1863. 


First Baptist Church faced 
east on South 14th; is now 
rebuilt as a house. 


Indian Lore 

The Pawnees, ‘peaceful Indians,” had en- 
campments on both Salt and Pawnee Creeks. On- 
ly one violence is reported, a scalping in 1856 
for plunder. True, they entered homes at will to 
watch the housewife work and cook and often 
begged food, but their marauding was petty 
thievery, and doubtless supplemented their two 
yearly buffalo hunts. 

One family, however, who had a red-haired 
baby, became alarmed when the Indians offered 
to “buy” the child, thinking he was a little god. 
Vigilant watch was kept over the tot from that 
moment forth, and he was never left unattended. 


One woman who rode seven miles on horse- 


back once a week to “‘tidy’”’ her brothers’ home, 
one day met a steady stream of Indians on the 
move. She was unmolested. And so it goes—cour- 
age, spine, backbone. These forefathers had it. 

Ancestry is traced back to ship’s carpenters 
and to Valley Forge, but no one admits to a 
horse-thief in his parentage. However, Santee 
Cave near Ashland was reportedly a favorite 
rendezvous for rogues. The look-out station in 
this cave commands an unbelievable expanse of 
the Platte Valley. 


Tales 

Hardships endured are as numerous as the 
people, but the man who hauled lumber from 
Plattsmouth for his home, only to have it burn, 
deserves mention; and the tents the settlers 
lived in until homes could be built; and soaking 
bedding to place on the outside of the home to 
prevent it burning when a prairie fire raged; 
and the woman, bitten by a rattlesnake—two 
miles from a doctor in horse and buggy days, 
who lived to see her great-great-grandchild; and 
the man who sold 160 acres of Kansas land for a 
horse and buggy and harness and $200, to come 
to Nebraska to “start over” again. 


Memories 

Brighter memories also abound: cajoling Joe 
Ching into giving some real firecrackers for the 
Fourth; the trained bear brought down the rail- 
road track by a couple of “foreigners”; the wa- 
termelon ‘feeds’ at Petersons’ for the whole 
high school; the woman driving a horse and bug- 
gy who challenged a car driver to a race; Fourth 
of July celebrations which began when “old 
sailor Smith” fired the cannon; tub races up Salt 
Creek; climbing greased poles and chasing 
greased pigs; and the first “power” washing ma- 
chine. 

Decoration Day was more subdued, but a day 
for renewing friendships. Jessie Scott Millener 
(who, with her brother Clem, filled a yawning 
gap in this history by writing 12 handwritten 
pages) recalls: ‘In the morning, flowers from all 
the yards in Ashland were taken to the G. A. R. 
Hall and made into bouquets. . . Captain Crane, 
and later Mr. Jesse (Judge) Moon, mounted on a 
horse, led the parade . . . followed by citizens 
on horseback and in carriages. Flower girls... 
in white, with the other people in the parade, 
marched around. . . putting the flowers on the 
graves marked. The people assembled; the ‘Star 
Spangled Banner’ was sung; the Declaration of 
Independence and Lincoln’s Gettysburg address, 
recited; the .. . orator of the day gave a long ad- 
dress and the Memorial celebration was over.” 

This year the Memorial address was given by 
Gerald Kitrell; and a note on the program reads, 
“Tine of March: 13th Street to 16th Street. 
Marchers will board trucks at 16th for the cem- 
etery.” 
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COMPLETE 
DRUG STORE SERVICE 
SINCE 1940 


Good Drugs 
Good Prices 
Good Service 


HARRIS 
DRUG STORE 


K. E. Harris, Pharmacist 


We Fill Any Doctor’s Prescription 
Phone 4-3322 Ashland 


Facts 

No date has been found for the first bridge 
over the “fording” of Salt Creek. In 1874 Billie 
McReynolds came to Nebraska. His seven-year- 
old son, William A. (later the father of a son and 
five daughters, including Florence McReynolds 
Williams) one day saw a coin which looked “as 
big as a dollar” in the clear waters of the ford- 
ing when crossing it on the way to the mill with 
his father. In 1876 R. D. Morgan announced that 
‘he had his steam ferry across the river at Ash- 
land ready for business.” But a report in 1882 
reads, “‘the creek (is) now spanned by a magnif- 
icent new iron bridge, just completed.” 


Finale 
And this history, just completed, is not com- 
plete. A face, a name, a business, a home, a trade, 
a skill, are sketched into the picture as a frame- 
work of a town, 100 years old, but still a town— 
our home town, Ashland. 


Congratulations Milage 
on Your Hundredth birthday 


See Us For 


LUMBER — BUILDING MATERIAL — COAL 


Good Place to Trade 


McGILL LUMBER CO. 


Phone 4-3313 


Ashland 


Members of Hose Co. No. 3 of the Ashland Volunteer Fire Department posed for this picture about 
1901. At left, Marion Urch grasps the handle of the hose cart. Other members, from left to right, 
were Clyde Barnes, Art Calkins, Ollie Weaver, Er iest Chamberlin, Henry Reasoner, Vern Granger, 
Chester Waltermire, Gene Reynolds, Marcus Brush, Claire Atwood, Jesse Miller (kneeling), Claude 


Wollen (immediately behind Miller), “Pinch” Vallier, Elmer Chamberlin, Earl Chamberlin, and AlI- 
bert Bryan (foreman with bugle). 


Ashland Fire Department 


The first record of an organized Volunteer 
Fire Department was in 1886. 

Its first members were A. D. Cooley, Ben S. 
Clarke, Chas. N. Folsom, F. H. Chickering, Will J. 
Doom, R. M. Scott, H. C. Scott, John Moser, W. J. 
Dennis, George Scott, H. H. Gilbreath, J. N. Moon, 
R. D. Pine, G. F. Darger, J. W. Moon, J. M. Hemphill, 
G. L. Swerdfeger, J. H. Oliver, A. D. Snell, George 
Simington, George Washburn, F. M. Caucher, and 
H. A. Wiggenhorn. 


However, in January, 1879, the city officials 
voted to purchase fire fighting equipment from 
a firm in Louisville, Ky. The hook and ladder 
truck and three chemical engines, purchased at 
a cost of $1700, were delivered. But in April of 
that year, new city officials were elected, and 
they forthwith canceled the contract and re- 
turned the apparatus to Louisville. 


There is no record of how or when other 
equipment was procured; but one of our well- 
known oldsters recalls the use of hose carts 
pulled by hand. Each side of the creek main- 


tained such an outfit, and water was supplied by 
the Ashland water system which was inaugurat- 
ed in 1887. Later, horses were used to pull the 
carts, and one particular dray horse is remem- 
bered, which enjoyed going to fires. 


On Feb. 1, 1911, the Fire Department was 
called to Sam Beckelheimer’s Hotel on Fourth 
and Silver. They were rewarded with cigars and 
$5 for their services. 


After the First World War the Fire Depart- 
ment had programs for the Fourth of July cele- 
brations. At this time dues for membership were 
15 cents, and there was a 25-cent initiation fee. 


The fire department now operates one city- 
owned truck and one rural fire district truck, 
housed and manned by the City of Ashland. As 
of April 1, 1957, the Fire Department had 28 
volunteer firemen with Archie Hightshoe as chief 
and Walt Cunningham, assistant chief. 
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The Story of the Churches 


Ashland Methodist Church 


The territory that is now Ashland was 
the camping grounds of the Indians until 
the first homesteaders settled here. As 
the settlement grew, the lack of church 
life was keenly felt. The Mother Church 
in the East realized this need and sent 
traveling preachers or circuit riders into 
this territory. These men rode from set- 
tlement to settlement teaching, preaching 
and ministering to the settlers as best they 
could. 

The first of the Riders met John Aughe 
and traveled with him to his dug-out home. 
Here they talked of the religious needs of 
the community. Later Mr. Aughe invited 
his few neighbors to come to talk with the 
circuit rider about religious services that might 
be planned for them. After some discussion the 
first Methodist Class was organized in 1860 with 
Joseph Throckmorton as their leader. Many 
meetings were held in dug-outs and sod houses. 
This type of church work was carried on for 
eight years. Then Home Missionary men took 
up the work. They were allowed to stay in one 
place longer and could accomplish more for the 
church and community, which by now had 
grown to be quite a settlement. The first of 
these mission men was Rev. Swartz who organ- 
ized another Class in 1868 that was later united 
with the first Class of 1860. 


The old Methodist church on 18th Street. 
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The Ashland Methodist Church. 


The Home Mission men did not last long for 
the settlers were determined to have regular 
services and a regular minister. Again, the 
Mother Church made some changes and a Rev. 
T. M. Mundhall was sent here in 1869, the first 
ordained minister to preach in Ashland. 


By now several buildings had been erected, 
among them a place called Snell’s Hall. The 
Methodists and Baptists were allowed to use it 
on alternate Sundays for quite some time, then 
due to a misunderstanding the Methodists were 
locked out. For lack of something better Rev. 
Mundhall held services in a carpenter shop us- 
ing nail kegs, saw horses for chairs, and piles 
of shingles for a pulpit. The carpenter shop ar- 
rangement proved to be very disagreeable but 
served the purpose of making the little flock 
determined to build a church. In 1870, Rev. 
Chas. Manson was appointed to this charge. He 
found that he not only had no place to hold 
church services, but no place to live. He built 
himself a house and held services in his home 
for quite some time. He then called his church 
board together to plan for the building of a 
church. After much discussion and many objec- 
tions, they decided to build, everyone to help 
as he could. In the autumn of 1870 the church 
was built, the first church erected in Saunders 
County. This building was located just north of 
the present Methodist parsonage on 18th St. 


The pioneer women wanted to help in this 
project, so to accomplish more they organized 
themselves into the first Ladies Aid. More im- 
migrants and prospectors were now passing 
through this community. They seemed to have 
plenty of money. The ladies sensed this and 
planned ways and means of getting hold of 
some of it to help pay for the church. They 
gave suppers, spelling bees and various enter- 
tainments to “draw in the cash.” ; 


First Congregational Church 


» On May 24, 1871, at three o’clock in 
| the afternoon, at a meeting held in the 


Methodist church, the First Congrega- 
tional church of Ashland came into ex- 
istence. At that time, under the guidance 
of O. W. Merrill, state superintendent, 
eight persons entered into covenant and 
became the charter members of this 
church. They were Mr. and Mrs. J. J. 
Roberts, Mr. and Mrs. M. E. Cheney, Mr. 
and Mrs. E. J. Whipple, Mrs. S. A. Pack- 
ard, and Miss N. A. Tower. 


Two months later a call was given 
Rev. Asa Farwell of Bentonsport, Iowa, 
to become the first pastor. He arrived the 
second Sabbath in August. There was no 
building, no church property of any 
kind, not even hymn books or collection 


After a lapse of many years of hard times 
Mr. Dexter and Mr. Bond, the building commit- 
tee, joined forces with the new preacher, Rev. 
Mathes, and raised the necessary funds to dedi- 
cate this first church in 1884. As the years 
passed the older members passed on giving way 
to a new generation. So, too, the old church 
gave way to the hand of time. It was repaired, 
rebuilt, and rededicated. 


Later, as the membership grew, there was 
need for a larger building. The old church was 
torn down and the erection of a newer and finer 
church built of brick and stone was begun at 
the corner of 15th and Adams. The cornerstone 
for this structure was laid Dec. 14, 1928, by the 
Order of the Ancient, Free and Accepted Ma- 
sons of Nebraska. Rev. W. N. Wallis held the 
first service here May 18, 1930. Again times 
were hard and the dedication was delayed. With 
much planning and hard work under the lead- 
ership of Rev. H. A. Taylor this church was dedi- 
cated free of debt July 4, 1943, by Bishop Wil- 
liam C. Martin. 


The church today goes forward as of old 
with all hands at work carrying out their re- 
spective duties. From the small Class organ- 
ized in 1830 the active membership has grown 
to 340. The Ladies Aid has been changed to a 
world wide Methodist organization known as 
Woman’s Society of Christian Service of which 
we are a part. 


We have done much to improve the present 
church. The kitchen was remodeled and new 
equipment installed at a total cost of $3500. 
Much of the money was raised by giving din- 
ners and bazaars. Also an elaborate Smorgas- 
bord has become an annual event and has 
proved to be very popular. 


Our present minister, Rev. Merle A. Zook, 
and his family came in the fall of 1992. 


baskets, those two articles so vital in the 
operation of any church. Ashland was then a 
mere hamlet with few houses, and all the diffi- 
cult conditions prevailing in a new and unsettled 
country. Mr. Farwell was obliged to build a 
house before he could send for his family. The 
location was on the northwest corner of the 
present intersection of Boyd and 20th Streets, 
and while this was being done, only occasional 
services were held. 

In September, 1871, H. H. Shedd chanced to 
come to Ashland to visit the Farwell family. He 
stayed to locate in business here and united 
with the church by letter. Thus, by one of those 
odd coincidences of life, he was to become a 
strong factor in building and dreaming for the 
future life of his chosen church. Mr. Farwell’s 
family arrived in October, whereupon regular 
morning and evening Sabbath services, and 
Wednesday night prayer meetings began. In No- 
vember, the Sunday School was inaugurated, 
with Mr. Shedd as superintendent, an office he 
held for 27 years, almost to the end of his life. 

The only available place for worship was an 
upper room in the Court house. This was rented 
regularly, and there the congregation worshiped 
for four years. With the fertile fields and pro- 
fuse flora of our horizon today, it is difficult to 
comprehend and appreciate the vision and per- 
severance of these pioneers, who strived to keep 
their small band together, and build God’s 
world on this vast prairie. The great square 
building loomed up there, open and alone, not 
a tree, or shrub, or fence anywhere near it. Cow 
paths or foot paths ran up the hill from all direc- 
tions, like spokes in a wheel, to the dreary-look- 
ing building at the top. The weekly prayer meet- 
ing was usually held in the Farwell home, and 
later in the homes of the few families, where 
the minister was assured of attendance by the 
host family, at least. Late in the first winter, an 
organ was sent out from the East by Mr. Shedd’s 
family, and afterwards purchased by the ladies. 
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Mrs. Farwell would send one of her boys across 
the fields with a tray, on which was a glass 
pitcher and glass goblets for the communion 
service. Eventually, friends of the Farwells in 
Haverhill, Mass., sent a fine silver communion 
set. In 1876, Beetison’s Hall was rented, and 
services held there for two years. Mr. Shedd or- 
ganized a choir, played the organ, and was choir 
director for more than 30 years. 

In 1878 meetings were held in the Odd Fel- 
lows Hall, with supply ministers, Mr. Farwell 
having resigned. Now the church came face to 
face with the problem of erecting a building or 
disbanding. When only $400 of the $700 goal 
had been raised from the members, it seemed 
the project was doomed to failure. It was then 
that Deacon (W. C.) Scott raised the added sum 
by solicitations throughout the community. The 
church was begun in September, and dedicated 
on Jan. 29, 1879, free from debt. In 1887 the 
church became self-supporting. Prior to this 
time, it had received annual help from the Home 
Missionary Society. Later an addition was built 
on the church, and in 1889 a parsonage was 
erected. In 1926 this parsonage was sold, and 
the present one, just east of the church, was 
purchased by the Women’s Association, and is 
maintained by them. 

In 1903, J. W. Carson became minister, and 
under his leadership, plans for a new building 
were made. In 1905 the wooden structure was 
removed, and the present building erected. It 
was dedicated Feb. 25, 1906, free from debt. 
The beautiful stained glass windows were gifts 
from members and friends. In 1936-37 the east 
tower was removed, the roof rebuilt, and the 
church redecorated. In 1955 work was finished 
on a complete renovation of the basement, when 
a new heating system was installed, cement floor 
laid throughout, and the kitchen enlarged and 
equipped with modern cupboards and sinks and 
a hot water heater. 

Early in the century the church began to be 
used for community projects. About 1908 some 
boys of the town helped to excavate an extra 
room under the east part of the building that 
they might have a game room. For many years 
the high school Commencement exercises were 
held in the church sanctuary. For a few years in 
the 1940’s a Youth Canteen was conducted in the 
church basement for the young people of the 
town. And, in 1947, refugees of the flood were 
given lodging in the basement. 

Down through the more than 80 years many 
individuals and families have given their loving, 
unselfish devotion to this church. Many individ- 
uals and families have come and gone from our 
midst. There have been many material gifts 
from families in memory of their loved ones. In 
reading the early history one would conclude 
that in the life and history of a church, the ma- 
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terial gifts would be of small consequence with- 
out a deep, spiritual, service-giving desire on the 
part of each member that his church should live 
and thrive and be a service to the community. 


St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church 
The oldest original church building in Ash- 
land is that of St. Stephen’s Episcopal church. 
The original request for a church in Ashland was 
sent to the Rt. Rev. Robert Harper Clarkson, the 
first Bishop of Nebraska, on June 24, 1871: 


“To the Rt. Rev. R. H. Clarkson, D. D., Bishop of 
Nebraska, notice is hereby given and you are hereby 
notified that we, whose names are hereunto sub- 
scribed, being friendly to the Church and two of our 
number being communicants of the same and being 
desirous of concentrating our efforts, do propose, 
with your consent, to associate ourselves together 
and organize a parish at Ashland, County of Saun- 
ders, State of Nebraska. 


“The Services have been held at said place and 
have been attended by about 40 persons. The popula- 
tion of the district or country, which would be served 
by a Church at that place, is about 800. The number 
of persons, who are communicants and would attend 
service, is about six. We believe that the sum of $400 
can be annually raised by residents of the district 
to be served by the same proposed church. We there- 
fore respectfully ask you to consider said proposed 
organization.” 


Bishop Clarkson sent notice that he approved. 
A public notice of the proposed organization was 
given at a service held June 3, 1871, by the Rev. 
Samuel Goodale at Bond’s Hall. At that time it 
was decided that an Episcopal church was de- 
sired at Ashland and the name of St. Stephen’s 
church was chosen. Father Goodale was elected 
as rector, O. M. Carter and Richard Gray were 
elected wardens, ard five men were elected to 
the Vestry: J. B. Leininger, A. B. Fuller, C. H. 
Walker, William Haynes, and G. H. Bascom. 


The first annual meeting of the parish, April 
1, 1872, was soon followed by the erection of the 
church building. Father Goodale stayed until 
1874, when he went to a larger work. For 10 
years St. Stephen’s could not provide a salary 
for a rector, and the congregation was served by 
priests from St. Luke’s church in Plattsmouth. 


St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church. 


In 1885 Bishop Worthington offered to send a 
clergyman to become rector, provided the par- 
ish would raise $550 toward his salary annually. 
This was done, and the Rev. Fr. Stafford became 
the resident priest. 


At one time the parish had as many as 140 
communicants, and the present very attractive 
church was built, together with the rectory next 
door. The beautiful old furnishings of the church 
bear testimony to the important place it has 
held in the lives of generations of Ashland cit- 
izens. 


In early 1939 Ernest Wiggenhorn, senior 
warden of St. Stephen’s, arranged with the Rev. 
Harold C. Gosnell of the Church of the Holy 
Trinity in Lincoln to hold a service on Palm Sun- 
day. Mr. Wiggenhorn and his sisters were lead- 
ers in the church, and their devotion will al- 
ways be remembered. In 1940 a new hand-carved 
walnut paneled chancel was installed, with a 
new altar, new chancel windows, new carpet, 
and new lights. 


When Father Gosnell left Lincoln for Texas, 
the Rev. Paul Moss became the resident clergy- 
man in Ashland, also serving the churches in 
Crete and Seward. In 1952 he left for Kansas, 
and the Rev. William Cross in Lincoln became 
priest-in-charge, followed in 1954 by the Rev. 
Tom Johnson of St. David’s Mission in Lincoln. 


The church’s services continue to be held in 
Ashland Sunday by Sunday, and the church’s 
ministrations are available to people living here. 
Frequently Episcopal young people from Lin- 
coln come with the priest to assist in the services, 
and give testimony to the great attraction the 
Episcopal church has for young people every- 
where. 

St. Stephen’s church is rightly one of the im- 
portant landmarks in Ashland. 


First Christian Church 


L. C. Barrow and D. R. Dungan, prominent 
evangelists of the early Eighties, were instru- 
mental in establishing the First Christian 
church (Disciples of Christ) in Ashland. 

This little band of Christians met in differ- 
ent homes or other available places until 1884 
when they decided to build a church, which was 
dedicated in April, 1885. It cost $2908.80. 

This building was used for church and Bible 
School until 1911, when it became too small for 
the Bible School, so a wing was added on the 
west side and dedicated Jan. 7, 1912, by Chas. 
Colby. Bert Wilson was the minister. 

The following ministers have served the 
church with distinction and honor: Husband, 
Williams, Monore, Henry, Hussong, Kirschstein, 
Cressmere, Shell, Huyck, Jones, Divine, Lem- 
mon, Hilton, Derry, Gregg, Beattie, Wilson, 


Old Christian Church, burned in 1925. 


Lemmon, Ogden, Snapp, Shellenberger, Bick- 
nell, Dennis, McFarland, Stevenson, Dyer, Utter- 
back, and the present incumbent, B. F. Parnell. 

It is the opinion of many that the most out- 
standing service was rendered by C. A. Huyck, 
who remained steadfast through many difficult 
years of the church’s life. Rev. Huyck was iden- 
tified with the congregation from 1891 to his 
death in 1914. During that time he rendered 
an uninterrupted service either as Adult Bible 
Class teacher or pastor of the church. 

The church has been served by many noble 
women during her time. The Ladies Aid Socie- 
ty was organized in 1896, with Mrs. F. E. Marcy 
as first president. Her term of office lasted 10 
years. During this time the ladies bought the 
property just west of the church and presented 
it to the congregation for a parsonage. 

Mrs. J. M. Moss followed Mrs. Marcy as pres- 
ident, and served 18 years. Many other women 
served shorter terms. 

The Women’s Missionary Society was organ- 
ized April 9, 1891, by Mrs. W. A. Collins, state 
secretary. The officers chosen were Mrs. A. P. 
Camp, president; Mrs. C. W. Fuller, vice-presi- 
dent; Miss Addie Marsh, secretary; and Mrs. F. 
W. Murphy, treasurer. 

The Society has rendered a great service to 
the church by emphasizing the worldwide call 
of evangelism. 

The Aid Society and Missionary Society 
functioned as separate organizations until 1932, 
when they merged under the name of Women’s 
Council, with Mrs. Dean McFarland as the first 
president. In June, 1950, it was voted to change 
the name to Christian Women’s Fellowship. 
Mrs. Josephine Ziegenbein was the first presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Flora Olson was recording sec- 
retary. 

At 3:45 a. m., May 17, 1925, the church was 
discovered in flames, and in less than 30 min- 
utes the sacred and tender memories of almost 
half a century were gone up in smoke. The 
building and furnishings, valued at more than 
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$15,000, were a total loss, covered by only a 
small amount of insurance. That same after- 
noon the members met in the Methodist church 
and discussed plans for rebuilding. After pray- 
erful consideration the members voted unani- 
mously to rebuild. 


First Christian Church. 


A building committee headed by Ed Hoff- 
man was elected. Other members were Earl 
Chamberlin, L. C. Raikes, Ralph Dean, W. H. 
Blair, E. F. Steinhaus, and E. R. King. A con- 
tract to rebuild was signed June 28, 1926, and 
ground was broken July 4. The cornerstone 
was laid Oct. 31, 1926, and the new ehurch was 
dedicated April 3, 1927. It cost $33,582.25. 


The old parsonage showed the ravages of 
time, and members decided to build a new one. 
Accordingly, land was purchased just across 
the street, and a house was built almost entire- 
ly with donated labor during the summer of 
1956. The cost of the lot and material was 
$10,400, and the parsonage was dedicated Feb. 
3, 1957. 


St. Mary’s Catholic Church 


An edifice erected in Ashland about 1893 
served as a Baptist church until it was bought in 
1924 by St. Mary’s Parish. It was dedicated in 
October, 1924, with a membership of 12 families. 


The parish was cared for by the Oblate Fa- 
thers and Capuchin Fathers from 1926 to 1932. 
Then it was supplied with a diocesan priest from 
the Lincoln Cathedral. Among those serving the 
parish were Msgrs. L. F. Obrist, C. J. Riordan, 
and Thomas M. Kealy. Msgr. Riordan attended 
Ashland and Greenwood from Lincoln from Jan- 
uary to September in 1935, and Msgr. Kealy 
from November, 1935, to April, 1936. Green- 
wood was made a mission of Davey, and Ashland 
became a mission of Colon with Msgr. Dennis 
Barry as pastor. He served until July, 1949, when 
the Rev. Robert Trausch served a few months. 
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On Feb. 1, 1950, the Rev. Daniel F. Kealy be- 
came the first resident pastor serving St. Mary’s 
in Ashland. In July of the same year he was giv- 
en charge of the mission of St. Joseph in Green- 
wood. Father Kealy lived in an upstairs apart- 
ment directly west of the church, now the Gus 
Woitzel home. He lived there until the rectory 
was built; it was begun on May 1, 1950, and fin- 
ished and blessed by the Bishop in January, 1951. 
Father Kealy with the aid of the parishioners 
did much of the work on the new house. 

The present pastor, the Rev. Clarence Stirn, 
was given charge of the Parish and the mission 
of Greenwood on Sept. 2, 1952. 


Workmen complete work on the roof of the new St. 
Mary’s Catholic Church. 


On March 19, 1956, excavation was begun 
for a new church. This building, 95 by 40 feet, 
is a laminated truss structure with a silverdale 
stone ashlor pattern exterior and haydite block 
interior. The woodwork is knotty cedar in nat- 
ural finish with a stained knotty cedar decking. 
The seats, communion rail, and altars are of oak 
with a driftwood finish. The floor is of steel gird- 
ers and joists with a cement floor. It has a full 
basement equipped with kitchen and dining fa- 
cilities. Both floors are covered with asphalt 
tile. The seating capacity is 304 in the main nave 
with 26 more in the choir balcony. This struc- 
ture was completed in December, and the first 
service held Dec. 23, 1956. 


American Lutheran Church 


The American Lutheran church of Ashland 
congratulates Ashland on its 100th anniversary 
by offering her 10th anniversary as a contribu- 
tion to Ashland’s history. This indicates a 90- 
year period during which the American Lutheran 
church has been silent. So there is a vacuum on 
the part of American Lutheran as to recalling 
early pioneer history. 


However, Lutherans belonging to rural con- 
gregations and surrounding communities and 
Lutherans who identified themselves with other 
churches in Ashland have contributed much to 
the history of Ashland. But American Lutheran 
cannot claim any of their contributions. 

In spite of the evils associated with war, it 
can be said that World War II brought about a 
shift in population which was a contributing fac- 
tor to one of the greatest religious revivals in 
our country. 

American Lutheran came about during this 
era. After World War II an increasing number of 
Lutherans moved into Ashland. In 1946 Miss 
Marie Pohlman, parish worker employed by the 
Central District, American Lutheran church, 
was invited to canvass the community, and she 
found a number of people who were willing to 
become pioneers in starting a Lutheran church. 

The first service was conducted on Sept. 29, 
1946, by Rev. Karl Fenske who was then serving 
Zion Lutheran church south of Ithaca. American 
Lutheran is indebted to older organizations of 
the community such as the American Legion 
and St. Stephen’s Episcopal church. The young 
group worshiped in the Legion Hall from Sep- 
tember to November, 1946, and met there for 
some time for various meetings. From there wor- 
ship was held in the Episcopal church until Feb- 
ruary, 1951, at which time the Lutherans moved 
into their own church. So the Lutherans are 
grateful to these two groups and others who 
helped them so that they might have a history 
to record in Ashland. 

Neighboring pastors led worship services 
during the fall of 1946. Then a teacher at Dana 
College of Blair came to serve on Sundays. One 
hundred years ago the 40 miles would have been 
too great for Rev. Vernon Strempke to do so. 
But in this age of automobile he became a mod- 
ern circuit rider preacher in a matter of min- 
utes. With his help the first Sunday School was 
held on Jan. 12, 1947. 

The big day came on Palm Sunday, March 
30, 1947, for on that day the church was or- 
ganized and took the name of the denomina- 
tion which sponsored her as her name. On this 
day a constitution came into being and was 
signed by 21 charter members and records and 
minutes were now taken. This day was also a 
declaration of faith that there was a future for 
American Lutheran to serve God and neighbor 
in Ashland. 

Pastor Strempke will be remembered for 
the first baptismal, confirmation and commun- 
ion services he conducted. Roland Roselius, 
who had some seminary training and was study- 
ing at the University of Nebraska to prepare 
for another vocation, preached during the 
school year. Rev. Ray Saathoff, who is now 
armed forces chaplain, served for one summer. 


Wartburg Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa, provid- 
ed two interns: Deane Hoferer, then Harold 
Schmidt. It was during these years (fall of 1949 
to fall of 1951) that plans and building of the 
church took place. Both men are now pastors 
in Iowa. 


College professor, N. U. student, army chap- 
lain, interns as well as neighboring pastors had 
a part in the establishing of the congregation. 
They were the modern day clerical pioneers 
working with Ashland lay pioneers to the 
Glory of God. 


Even at that, the services of the pastors 
were on a part-time basis and that of student 
and interns was quite limited. Nevertheless, 
they helped the congregation to the extent that 
a full-time pastor could be called. The parent 
body which had been subsidizing the mission 
offered a larger subsidy so a pastor could be 
called. This subsidy decreased over the years. 


Rev. Waldemar Gies came in the late fall of 
1951 and served until the summer of 1954 when 
he took a teaching position at Wartburg College, 
Waverly, Iowa. During his pastorate a parson- 
age and garage were added to the congrega- 
tion’s property. The present pastor, Rev. A. L. 
Meyer, came in the late fall of 1954. 


The congregation rejoices that she has de- 
veloped from a preaching place in 1946 to a 
mission congregation in 1947 to a self-support- 
ing congregation during this centennial year of 
1997: 

Her struggles to be established cannot com- 
pare with those of churches 75 to 100 years ago. 
Nor can she claim a part in establishing a town 
which existed 90 years before she did. But she 
does have a definite role in the history of Ash- 
land. For the establishing of American Luther- 
an proves that Ashland’s history is not a thing 
of the past but a continuing act. It offers hope 
for the future when a congregation can enter 
into Ashland’s history and offer her contribu- 
tions to the community of Ashland. 
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Cedar Hill Church 


In 1866-67, W. W. Calkins home- 
steaded about one-half mile south- 
west of the present location of the 
Cedar Hill church. He planted red 
cedar trees around his farm and 
later at the cemetery. So the cem- 
etery became known as the Cedar 
Hill Cemetery, and the community 
as the Cedar Hill community. 


Cedar Hill is strictly a rural 
community, located about an equal 
distance from Ashland, Waverly, 
and Ceresco. The early settlers had 
been here only a few years when 
they organized a Sunday School at 
the Fairview School house about 
1877. Mr. Huyck was a leader in re- 
ligious work, and preached quite 
regularly at the school house. Mrs. 
Calkins was one of the early Sunday School su- 
perintendents. 

About 1882 a Christian church was built a 
mile north of the county line. The VanHorn and 
Bryan families were among the early members. 

About 1884 a United Brethren church was 
organized and built on the county line. Mr. Dav- 
is was the minister and the Cox and Meyers fam- 
ilies were among the early members. 

For a few years the Methodists held services 
in the Cedar Hill school house. Mr. Hackney, 
generally called Grandpa Hackney, was the min- 
ister. Grandpa Lowell was a staunch Methodist 
and leader of the weekly prayer meetings. In 
1888, the Methodist church was built one mile 
south of the Cedar Hill school house on the Almy 
farm. This was called the Valley View church 
and was the third church to be built within a 
radius of four miles. Early members of this 
church were the Wills, Lowell, Foster, Quincy, 
Butler, and Owen families. 

For a good many years all three of these 
churches had good congregations. Then people 
began moving to Oklahoma, California, and oth- 
er places. The vacated farms were bought by 
the farmers remaining behind to make larger 
farms, and the population of the community de- 
creased. Therefore, the churches were not so 
well supported. Several families were members 
of both the Methodist and the United Brethren 
churches. 

In 1904 it was decided to move the Methodist 
church to the present location beside the Cedar 
Hill cemetery and make it the church of the 
community. The United Brethren church was 
sold to Robert Graham, who moved it and made 
it a home. The Christian church was torn down. 

Today the Cedar Hill Methodist church has 
among its members descendants of members of 
all three pioneer churches, as well as people of 
many other denominations. 


Be 
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For a number of years the Cedar Hill church 
was in a circuit with Davey, and later with Ce- 
resco, Pleasant Hill, and Mount Zion. Later it 
became a charge by itself, with student preach- 
ers from Nebraska Wesleyan University. Stanley 
High, Clifford Schaub, Carl Schmidt, and Oscar 
Low were among the ministers of this period. 
A. E. Chadwick also was minister for a year. 


In 1921 it was decided to build a parsonage, 
and have a resident minister. The land for the 
parsonage was given by John Hammer. H. M. 
Almy and A. L. Todd were the building commit- 
tee. Will Lowell was hired as boss carpenter, and 
farmers of the community built the parsonage. 


Rev. W. H. Stephens, newly arrived from 
England, was the first resident minister. He 
served from 1921 to 1924. Rev. Street followed 
from 1924 to 1926, Rev. Bebb from 1926 to 1928, 
Rev. Varcoe from 1928 to 1931, Rev. Friday 
from 1931 to 1934. Mrs. Friday died during the 
last year of Rev. Friday’s ministry here, and was 
buried in the Cedar Hill Cemetery. Rev. Parker 
served from 1934 to February, 1936, when he 
died, and was buried in Lincoln. Fred Haverland 
served from March, 1936, to 1939. Rev. Walter 
Neth served from 1939 until 1951. He was fol- 
lowed by Rev. E. T. Baldwin from 1951 to 1954. 
Rev. Clarence McConkey served from 1954 to 
1956. Rev. O. Dale Bulkley was appointed in 
June, 1956, and is the present pastor. 


In 1940 Mrs. Varcoe died and was returned 
to the Cedar Hill cemetery for burial. 


In September, 1930, a committee was ap- 
pointed to look at other churches and draw up 
plans for a new church building. After the plans 
were accepted the following building committee 
was appointed: Frank Pierce, chairman; Alfred 
Hutchinson, treasurer; Henry Boydston, Louis 
McReynolds, and Chester Todd. L. D. Grebe was 
hired as carpenter, but most of the rough work 


was done by the men of the community. The old 
church was torn down, and most of the material 
was used in the new church. Rev. Varcoe turned 
the first furrow for the basement on Oct. 14, 
1930, after a short service in the old church. By 
Christmas, the work had progressed to the point 
that the Christmas Eve program was held in the 
new basement, the first service held there. The 
cornerstone was laid Feb. 22, 1931. The first so- 
cial event there was a farewell party for the 
Coffee family on the evening of Feb. 22, 1931. 


For several years, because of the drought 
and hard times, work on the building stopped, 
and all services were held in the basement. In 
the spring of 1939 Fred Haverland, then serving 
as pastor, learned of the Lord’s Acre program, 
and it was adopted as a means of finishing the 
church. Robert Graham as agent for the DeKalb 
Seed Corn Co., arranged with the company to 
furnish seed for the project. In 1939, there were 
55 acres planted, from which $920 was realized; 
in 1940, 70 acres, and the crop sold for $1050; in 
1941, 75 acres were planted and the harvest was 
sold for $1,225; in 1942, 75 acres were planted 
and the harvest was sold for $1,527. 


In 1940, Mr. Miller of Lincoln was hired as 
architect, and several changes were made in the 
plans. Later, John Taylor was hired to complete 
the building. First the building was plastered, 


Fresh Yellow Dress! 


the next year the floors and wood work were 
added, then the doors and stairs were installed, 
and the last year the pews were added. The 
church was finished, and dedicated free from 
debt on June 6, 1943. 


The Cedar Hill Methodist church is a brick 
building, with beautiful stained glass windows 
and asphalt slate shingles. It has a full basement 
with a well-equipped kitchen, class rooms, an 
automatic furnace, and electricity throughout. 


It is a hope of the present pastor that this 
beautiful church can stand as a fitting monument 
for all that is good in life. Also, I pray that the 
people of this rural community will as a band of 
God’s people always stand together against all 
that is evil. 


Seventh-Day Adventist Church 


Ten years ago Miss Phoebe Welton, now de- 
ceased, was the only Seventh-Day Adventist in 
Ashland. Through her interest and generosity a 
lot was secured on Dawes Street where a taber- 
nacle was erected for a series of meetings in the 
fall of 1952. 


Since that time the work of the Adventist 
church has progressed rather slowly. Very re- 
cently, however, the College View Seventh-day 
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Adventist church in Lincoln has taken the Ash- 
land church over as a mission project and is 
sponsoring Sabbath and Sunday night meetings. 
During the early part of this year, extensive 
work was done on the interior of the building, 
making it a very attractive chapel for the reg- 
ular services. Young people from Union College, 
under the direct supervision of the pastor of the 
College View Church, conduct these services. 


This infant church hopes soon to come to full 
maturity and take its place with the other fine 
churches that have contributed so much to make 
Ashland what it is today. 


Wann Christian Church 


The history of the Wann church is closely 
related to the early history of Nebraska. About 
1870 when the grandparents and great-grand- 
parents of many of the members of the church 
today came from Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Virginia to take out homesteads in this locali- 
ty, they brought the church with them. A few 
years earlier, in 1864, an ardent and faithful 
Christian man had come into eastern Nebraska 
to plant churches but he finally sent back word 
that it would be necessary to wait until the In- 
dian skirmishes and wars had subsided. 


In the late 70’s, the Christian people who 
had come to the vicinity of what is today the 
town of Wann, began meeting in the school 
house one mile north of the Lewis Linebaugh 
home. A meeting was held and many were 
taken into the church. The charter members, 
as near as records give us help, were Mr. and 
Mrs. Jesse Beckelhymer, Mr. and Mrs. Andrew 
A. Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Jim Smith, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. W. Wilson, Rosa Wilson (Everman), George 
Everman, and Clementine James. 


In the 80’s, the congregation under the lead- 
ership of their minister, Mr. Kirchsteen, decid- 
ed to provide a building for a place of worship. 
Each gave as he was able and with the funds, 
materials were purchased. Some hauled from 
Ashland, some worked on the building. Final- 
ly in November, 1889, the building was ready 
for the dedication. People came from far and 
near and remained all day with a basket din- 
ner at noon; the sermons in three impressive 
services made it a day of great victory and re- 
joicing. It was called the Pleasant Valley 
Church of Christ. There was no indebtedness 
as only as much was put into the building as 
could be raised beforehand. Many were added 
to the church during those years when the 
church was the center and the life of the com- 
munity. 

Lewis Wilson, in 1890, was the first person 
to make the confession after the church went 
into the new building. Others the same year 
were his brother, Irvin, Mr. and Mrs. George 


Calvert, Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Decker, Rebecca 
McGrew (Wilson), Reanie Allen, and Joe - Wil- 
son. In 1895 were Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Line- 
baugh, Frank Wilson, Walter Wilson, Grant 
Parmenter, Mrs. Eleven Woodford, and Ella 
and Sylvia Gammon. 


Many of the early ministers were the es- 
sence of kindness, sincerity, and love. Those who 
came into the church under their preaching 
never forgot them. 


In 1902 E. M. Johnson came to the congrega- 
tion as a student preacher and remained several 
years. It was during his student pastorate that 
the railroad came. In 1905, A. A. Wilson gave a 
small tract for a town site, later named Wann. 
During the summer of 1906 the original church 
building was moved across the road south to its 
present location in the town of Wann. 

In 1928 a much-needed room was added to 
the original building on the south, extending 
the length of the building almost twice its for- 
mer length. Even with this added room the con- 
gregation realized the need of greater facilities. 
Sherman Hanson came as resident pastor in 
February, 1942, and the Mead Ordnance plant 
had been located near by. The congregation was 
growing. A chapel was planned. The old build- 
ing was given a complete renovation. It was re- 
paired and decorated and made ready to be used 
as a Sunday School, a social and dining room 
unit. A kitchen was added on the west side. In 
Octeber, 1942, work was begun on the chapel. 
Mr. Hanson and the men of the congregation 
worked faithfully and on June 27, 1943, the new 
White Chapel was dedicated free of debt. 

Through all the years there have been dis- 
couragements which must have seemed to be 
almost insurmountable. But there has always 
been a service. Then with renewed hope and 
strengthened faith, combined with courage and 
zeal, the congregation moved forward to greater 
victories. Many have moved from the commun- 
ity; many have passed in death. We trust we 
may always be faithful to the great heritage that 
has come down to us from them and all who 
have gone before. It is a great challenge to us 
in the church at Wann that there have been 
services for about 80 years. 


Memphis Methodist Church 


In 1870 a Sunday School was organized in a 
small house halfway between the J. F. Colbert 
and C. O. Meese homes. It grew in numbers and 
interest for three years, then moved into a new 
school house in Green Precinct, now known as 
Dist. 16. In the spring of 1876 it moved into the 
Hall Dist. 6. 

Three years later C. F. Kaufman donated a 
site for a church building. The Rev. C. P. Hack- 
ney was the first minister appointed to this cir- 
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cuit, consisting of Cedar Hill, Pleasant Hill, and 
Ithaca. The new church had 24 members and 
one probationer, and was known as the Rock 
Creek Circuit. Unofficial records indicate the 
church was dedicated in 1880 by Rev. T. C. Iliff, 
and was called the Iliff M. E. church. Fourteen 
ministers served this church in the next 27 years. 


In August, 1907, the trustees and stewards 
voted to move the church building to a more 
suitable location, in Memphis. The present site 
was bought on Nov. 29, 1907, from Thomas C. 
Owen for $150. While the change-over was in 
process, services were held in the United Breth- 
ren church in Memphis. 

By July 12, 1908, the building had been 
moved and a new addition completed. Dr. T. C. 
lliff of Denver performed the dedication. A total 
of $2,681.85 in subscriptions was raised on the 
day of dedication. 

That spring a Ladies Aid Society with a mem- 
bership of 39 was organized, with Mrs. Siche M. 
Sanders as president. 

The 24 pastors who have served the church in its 
present location (not counting those sent to fill va- 
cancies): F. C. BEN A. O. Chadwick, William Tay- 
lor, E. P. Emboden, L. Hanthorne, Roy Swift, A. 
B. Whitmer, Wiel: Shike, W.S. Morris, Lloyd Foster, 
M. Wayne Pickerell, Cc. F. te John D. Walker, 
Samuel S. Keiser, Walter Neth, C. Lowson, Rev. 
Hageman, E. C. Tipton, Paul Gritbart Fred Haver- 


land, Walter Neth again, Rev. Baldwin, Clarence Mc- 
Conkey, and O. Dale Bulkley. 
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Swift's Ice House 

In 1890 Swift & Co. purchased 145 acres of 
land to the north and west of Ashland. A 20- 
room ice house was constructed, the size being 
192 ft. by 685 ft., with elevating ice runs and ice 
elevators into the lake. 

The ice house had a capacity of 3,000 tons 
per room for a total of 60,000 tons. A boiler and 
engine room, one bunk house, one residence, 
one barn, one smoking house, and nine lesser 
buildings were constructed within the project. 
A 3,000-ft. railroad spur ran into the area from 
the nearby Burlington Railroad tracks. Later ad- 
ditional land was purchased, making a total of 
264.14 acres, of which 141 acres were covered 
with water. The lake was man-made, being filled 
by pumping water from nearby Wahoo Creek. 

The purpose was to cut and store ice for use 
in chilling beef, lambs, and hogs at the Swift & 
Co. plant at South Omaha, and also for use in 
chilling refrigerator cars which were loaded and 
shipped from that plant. 

Near the turn of the century the ice house 
lost some of its importance with the installation 
of modern refrigerating units at the South 
Omaha plant, because cake ice would no longer 
be needed to chill meats in coolers. However, 
cake ice was still needed for refrigerator cars. 

In 1922, because of a surplus of storage 
room, six of the 22 rooms were torn down. 

In the spring of 1931 a cyclone totally de- 
stroyed the ice room with six runs, the lake ele- 
vator, boiler and engine room, the barn, and five 
lesser buildings. Damage also occurred to the 
roofs of six other ice rooms. Temporary repairs 
were made. In 1932, due to a number of ice crop 
failures during the last 12 years and the age and 
maintenance cost of buildings and the introduc- 
tion of efficient, artificial ice, the buildings at 
Ashland were torn down. The lake was drained 
and about 200 acres of land were converted io 
agricultural uses. 

During the peak of ice production, one fore- 
man resided on the grounds and about 18 to 20 


Scoring ice during ice “harvest at t e Swift Lake, 
preparatory to sending it up elevators for storage. 


Ice elevators in operation at the Swift Ice House. 


additional men who were residents of Ashland 
or the nearby vicinity were employed the year 
around. Their duties were to keep buildings in 
repair and load cars with ice for shipment to 
the South Omaha plant. During the ice harvest 
as many as 400 men would be employed and a 
number of horse-drawn teams were also used. 
The majority of the men came from the Ashland 
vicinity, but if a sufficient number were not 
available, they were brought in from Omaha and 
lived in the bunkhouse. 

The method employed in putting up the ice 
could be described as follows: when the lake was 
frozen over, a channel would-be cut and main- 
tained open to where the ice elevators entered 
the lake. When the ice became eight inches 
thick, the harvest would begin. The ice would 
first be scored, using a scorer drawn by a team 
of horses. Sawing the ice would then follow. The 
ice would be pike-poled along the channel to the 
elevator and into the ice rooms. The top layer 
was covered with hay and when ready to remove, 
the last ice in the building was first to go out. 

The lake made an ideal skating pond and was 
enjoyed by many. During the ice-cutting season 
a favorite Sunday afternoon entertainment was 
a walk out to the lake to watch the putting up of 
the ice. In the spring and summer, the lake made 
a fine fishing place. 
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Transportation 


The Burlington and Missouri Railroad came 
to Ashland on May 9, 1870, and has served this 
community continually since then. 

It is said that the Burlington spared the 
home of Dennis Dean when the first tracks were 
built, as he had supplied water for the two loco- 
motives used in construction from his private 
cistern, built for his family. The track was laid 
west of his property which was on what is now 
Elm Street. After his death, the house was torn 
down and tracks were laid for switching pur- 
poses. 


The old wooden depot, moved in 1892 to become a 
freight depot, and then it burned in 1902. 


The depot on Main Street was situated on 
the east sice of the railroad tracks, necessitating 
the crossing of the rails to reach it. This building 
burned May 2, 1892, and was rebuilt. Later it 
was moved near the site of the present depot for 
use as a freight building, but it burned in 1902. 
The present Burlington depot was dedicated on 
Dec. 25, 1907, with A. B. Fuller as principal 
speaker. Ashland was a division point then, and 
had six daily trains to both Omaha and Lincoln. 


This B & M 4-4-0 locomotive was built in Manchester 
in 1870 and was called “Wauhoo.” Ran as old No. 7. 


A hack to carry passengers from the depot, 
half a mile from the town, was furnished at one 
time by the Calverts, Walter and George. This 
horse-drawn vehicle had seats along the sides 
with passengers facing each other. Although un- 
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comfortable and noisy, it afforded the towns- 
people transportation to the heart of the city, 
when loaded with packages from shopping irips, 
or valises. 


ooking west on Silver Street from 13th in the early 
Eighties. Livery stable is present site of Gade Mo- 
tors. Front of Exchange Hotel at far left. 


The first livery stabie was opened in Jan- 
uary, 1878, by Orion A. Pierce, who came to Ne- 
braska from Vermont. In December, 1878, John 
Kriegelstein, who came to Nebraska in 1864 as 
a freighter, opened another livery stable on 16th 
Street where the Raikes tire shop is now. This 
building burned in 1887 but was later rebuilt. 
E. G. Rosecrans and Frank Wells bought the 
business, but operated at 14th and Adams at the 
same time as the Calverts’ stable directly across 
the street. 


Harry Vallier driving one of Charley Granger’s 
dray wagons. 


A bus and dray service was incorporated by 
Charles Granger and Son in 1905. Mr. Granger, 
an Ashland resident since 1883, also did team- 
ing. He owned his business building at the cor- 
ner of 14th and Adams where Laune’s used car 
lot stands. Vallier’s, the last livery stable in town, 
was located on the present site of Farmers Pro- 
duce. Later it was moved to 17th and Silver, re- 
maining there until there no longer was a de- 
mand for livery service. Many people owned 
their own horses and kept them at one of the 
livery stables, while others used the services of 
the horses and buggies from the stables. By 1945 


Hugo Wiggenhorn driving his 1905 Winton, here dec- 
orated for a parade. It was Ashland’s first car. 


all of the old hitching posts had been removed 
from the streets of Ashland—truly the last page 
of an era. 

Ashland’s first automobile was a four-cylin- 
der Winton owned by H. A. Wiggenhorn—a 
five-passenger, two-door, topless touring car. It 
was a strange sight on the city streets in 1905, 
but was soon followed by enough others to prove 
the ‘“horseless carriage” was here to stay. When 
the Model T Fords became numerous, the “horse 
and buggy” days were almost over. 


The advent of graveled highways made trav- 
el by car more expedient. The first bridge span- 
ning the Platte River in this locality was built in 
1911. Linking Saunders and Sarpy counties, it 
opened a new and larger trade area to Ashland. 
It was the only bridge spanning the Platte be- 
tween Louisville and Valley. 


The O. L. D. (Omaha, Lincoln, and Denver) 
highway, which later became the D. L. D. (De- 
troit, Lincoln, and Denver), entered Ashland 
from the south, passed the cemetery, and fol- 
lowed Silver Street east to 14th where it turned 
north to the old wagon bridge, crossing the 
Platte at a spot now in the National Guard 
Camp. Highway 6, or the G. A. R. Highway, was 
changed in 1931 with the building of the new 
bridge, and it now zooms through the outskirts 
of Ashland on the “east side,” making a shorter 
route from Omaha to Lincoln. 


Early in the Twenties a bus service was es- 
tablished from Omaha to Lincoln, the bus stop 
was at the hotel. When the highway changed, 
travelers were left stranded on the east side, 
but after considerable debate, the bus company 
was prevailed upon to come into town and stop 
at the corner by the Farmers Union Oil Com- 
pany, and you had to be there since “‘time and 
the buses waited for no man.” In the late Forties 
a bus depot was opened at 14th and Silver, and 
access to the buses was more satisfactory. 


Ford Cars and Irucks 


SERVICE 


Complete Garage Service — Expert Mechanics 


ANDREWS MOTOR CO. 


1525 Silver St. 


Phone 4-3367 


Ashland 
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CONGRATULATIONS 


For Fun 
and 
For Health 


Roller 
Skate 


GAY-WAY ROLLER 


Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Frahm 


We started in business in November, 
1932, where the first city library stood. 
In 1947 we tore down the old building 
and built the present one. 


We Sell Lassy Feeds 
Buyer of Cream, Poultry, Eggs 


SBE@RELR@ DUCE 


John and Eloise 


Welcome to the 
ASHLAND CENTENNIAL 


GATEWAY INN 


Dora Berger 
Here Since 1933 


Our Specialty— 
Fried Chicken 
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Recreation 

In the “good old days’ recreation was found 
in natural surroundings, and the ingenious youth 
of the day took advantage of whatever was at 
hand. A favorite sport for many years was ice 
skating on the old Swift lake, and was enjoyed 
by young and old alike. At one time there was a 
roller skating rink on South 13th Street, behind 
the present Farmers Union Oil Station. 


Before the turn of the century, everyone en- 
joyed the Dey Street Park. It was located across 
the creek about 16th and was reached by boat 
or pontoon bridge. Admission was charged to 
the park, where there were carousels and other 
amusements for the small fry, while their elders 
either watched or played baseball. The boat, op- 
erated by one Wayne Russell, was large enough 
for dancing, and featured plank seats around 
the outside. It was pushed by a motor powered 
craft and made excursions up Salt Creek for 
about two miles. 

In 1996 the city acquired land at the north- 
east edge of town, and the City Park was born. 
There was a race track for sulky races, a base- 
ball diamond, and a little later tennis courts 
were added. About 1923, Giff Railsback gave ad- 
ditional land to the north and west, and a beauti- 
ful golf course was built, which was for many 
years one of the show spots of Ashland. In June, 
1947, Salt Creek flooded so badly the entire goif 
course was inundated for weeks. By fall the 
weeds were as high as a man’s head, and the 
course was abandoned. 


The local substitute for the legitimate stage 
was supplied by the annual visit of the Chau- 
tauqua players who first came to Ashland in 
1937. Many times well-known Nebraskans were 
imported to lecture, and local talent was often 
used for plays. The programs were cultural and 
varied, and greatly enjoyed by all ages. By 1925 
and the advent of the “talkies” soon after, their 
popularity waned, and they soon became a thing 
of the past. 

In the early Twenties the Children’s Play 
Park was purchased by public subscription, and 
in 1925 the Ashland Woman’s Club cleaned it up 
and planted trees and shrubs, and installed a 
drinking fountain. Later, playground equipment 
was added. It is now maintained by the city. 


The first movie seen in Ashland was “The 
Great Train Robbery,” which was shown in Sears 
Opera House. In the early 1920s, the first motion 
picture house was the Bijou, and was operated by 
“Dad” Honey, and everyone from 3 to 83 suf- 
fered weekly with Pearl White in the “Perils of 
Pauline.” At least the gentler sex was thrilled by 
Rudolph Valentino in “The Sheik.” A few of the 
other movies were “The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse,” “The Vamp,” “The Ten Command- 
ments,” and “East Lynne.” 


Becker & Birdsall opened a second theater in 
1925, and Ashland supported both the Bijou and 
the BB until the next year, when Birdsall bought 
out Mr. Honey, and moved the BB to the Bijou. 
When the sound tracks were added, many of the 
finest silent films were reproduced. In Decem- 
ber, 1951, the Neu Theatre burned and Ashland 
was without a movie until the Circle-A, across 
the street, was completed in January, 1953. The 
convenience of the “drive-in” theatre and the 
advent of television forced the Circle-A to close 
in May, 1956. The building was converted to a 
bowling alley and the Silver Lanes opened in the 
fall of 1956. So the winter of 1956-57 was spent 
seeing who could come the nearest to a perfect 
game, and the League Championship was the 
main topic of conversation. 

In the summers of 1949 and 1951, a portable 
roller rink was set up between Raikes Tire shop 
and the Catholic church, and was such a success 
that Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Frahm were en- 
couraged to build a permanent rink. The Gay- 
Way, west of town on Silver Street, opened June 
13, 1953, and a miniature golf course was added 
in 1956. 

Dancing, always a favorite pastime, was 
made available to the teen-age crowd in 1953 by 
the organizing of a parent-sponsored Student- 
Teenage Club. A permanent committee of three 
couples is elected to serve for a year, and rules 


and regulations govern the club. Dances were 
held once a month at the American Legion Club. 
An annual dinner-dance, sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Legion, is held at the National Guard Camp 
ball room. 

If swimming, boating, or just picnicking is 
your pleasure, Linoma Beach is the ideal spot. 
As a pleasure resort, Linoma Beach came into 
being on Memorial Day, 1923—34 years ago— 
but as a place of recreation for Ashland folks it 
had been in use for many years before that. 
When the Lyman-Richey Sand & Gravel Co., 
owner of the property, ceased operation about 
1915, the late A. B. Cline headed a committee 
which raised funds to build a men’s and a wo- 
men’s bathhouse at the lower end of the lake, 
where there was a shallow place considered fair- 
ly safe for swimming. 

Some time before World War I, two young 
chaps, Harry Schellberg, who was connected 
with the Lyman-Richey firm, and Lawrence 
Simpson, a friend of Harry’s, became interested 
in the place and commenced negotiations with 
the Sand Company with the idea of acquiring the 
property. Both of them shortly went into the 
service and the idea was shelved until 1928, 
when the two of them with heavy hydraulic 
equipment moved some 50,000 cubic yards of 
sand to build a safe bathing beach. An old resi- 
dence of the place was remodeled into a cafe 


time. 


Tops in Fun for One and All 


Everybody likes to bowl... 
on such clean, well-kept alleys as ours. 


Bring your date, family, or team any 


Snack Bar — Soft Drinks 


SILVER LANES 


“Where the Pleasure Is All Yours” 


especially 


ASHLAND 
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HERMAN JACOBS 


STANDARD OIL AGENT 
Since March 15, 1955 


Top Quality — Top Service 


Gasoline — Oil — Grease 
Diesel Fuel — Truck Fuel 
Agricultural Chemicals 


Specialties 


503 N. 15th St., Ashland, Phone 4-3480 
Gretna, Phone 2481 


building and a new bathhouse was built. Later, 
Mr. Simpson took over Mr. Schellberg’s interest, 
and presently the stock in the Linoma Realty 
Company is owned jointly by Mr. Simpson and 
Ken Gaines, who has been the manager at the 
beach for nearly 20 years. Two years ago the 
property was leased to the Linoma Beach Club 
which now operates the property as a private 
club. 


Newspapers in Ashland 


The story of printing in Ashland began when 
Addison Carr hauled a printing press in from 
Plattsmouth in 1867. Whether a newspaper was 
ever produced on this particular press we do 
not know; however, Ashland’s first newspaper, 
the Ashland Times, began its existence April 8, 
1870. Its publisher was Orin H. Matthews. 


The next newspaper in Ashland was the 
Saunders County Republican, which began in 
1873. It was run for a few months by E. W. Deer, 
and from November, 1873, until 1876 by J. S. 
Zerbe and E. Andrews. 


We can only surmise, but it is at least possible 
that the hard times of the middle Seventies made 
a newspaper of Republican persuasion unpop- 
ular and unprofitable, for the next newspaper of 
which any record remains was a Greenback or- 
gan, the Saunders County Reporter. It began 


OUR CONGRATULATIONS, ASHLAND, 
ON 100 YEARS OF PROGRESS 


LINOMA BEACH CLUB 


Joe Peterson 


Jack Fickler 


Ken Gaines 


some time in 1878 or early 1879 and probably 
used printing equipment left over from the Re- 
publican. The Reporter’s publisher was John 
Richhart. 

T. J. Pickett arrived in Ashland from Nebras- 
ka City late in 1879 and bought the Reporter, 
launching a new Republican newspaper, the 
Ashland Gazette, probably in December of that 
year. Mr. Pickett sold the Gazette in 1893. The 
new editor, W. N. Becker, owned the Gazette 
until Aug. 1, 1911, when it was bought by F. L. 
Carroll of Peoria, I'l. 

Glenn Howard, who had operated the news- 
paper at Hooper for a few years until 1913, pur- 
chased the Gazette in June, 1914. The Gazette 
remained in the Howard family until Nov. 15, 
1945, when M. C. Howe bought it. After nearly 
10 years, Mr. Howe sold the newspaper to Arthur 
J. Riedesel on Oct. 1, 1955. 

In the early days, Ashland often had two 
newspapers at a time, in common with other Ne- 
braska towns. The Populist unrest produced the 
Sunday Leader and the Saunders County Leader, 
which were printed from about 1887 until they 
suspended in September, 1891. William A. Keith- 
ley published the Leader. Other papers were the 
Globe, founded in June, 1892; the Ashland News, 
published by George B. Pickett between Jan- 
uary, 1894, and Sept. 25, 1896; and finally the 
Saunders County Journal. 
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Joseph B. LaChapelle began publishing the 
Saunders County Journal on Jan. 14, 1897. He 
changed the title to the Ashland Journal on Nov. 
10, 1905. A fire destroyed his plant in February, 
1907. He never resumed publication, but lived 
on in Ashland for years. 

Harry Graves Shedd tried an interesting ex- 
periment in the summers of 1895 and 1896. 
While teachers institute was being held in Ash- 
land for instructors from many miles around, 
he published a small-sized, four-page daily called 
the Summer Breeze for a few weeks each sum- 
mer, using the job presses of the Ashland Ga- 
zette for his project. 

Modern microfilming techniques adopted by 
the Nebraska State Historical Society in the past 
five years have preserved, safely and with econ- 
omy of space, all past files of the Gazette from 
1893 on with only a few copies missing, but with 
scarcely any issues from the Gazette’s first 14 
years. Most of the Saunders County Journal is 
also availab’e on microfilm, and all of the Sum- 
mer Breeze. The other newspapers are known 
to have existed from contemporary references 
to them in other publications, but hardly any 
have turned up. 

Since the Ashland Journal went up in flames 
in 1907, the Ashland Gazette has served the Ash- 
land community for more than 50 years as its 
newspaper voice. 


Isr 


Helping Ashland Grow for 78 Years 


Ashland’s oldest business under the same name is The Ashland Ga- 


zette, founded in 1879. 


For more than three-quarters of Ashland’s first 


century, The Gazette has recorded the city’s progress. Under several able 
editors it has called attention to things that needed doing and has pointed 
the way by which they could be accomplished. 


The Gazette looks forward to the completion of its own first 100 
years with confidence in the community which has encouraged its own de- 
velopment from a tiny printing shop to a newspaper plant with the mod- 
ern equipment to produce quality work. 


We are proud to have printed this Centennial book for the 1957 


Centennial observance. 


Che Ashland Gazette 


SS, 


A. J. RIEDESEL, Publisher 


1518 Silver Street 


Phone 4-3397 


Ashland, Nebr. 


Electric Service 

The first electric service in the area was a 
little water power plant, built in 1873 on a creek 
one mile north of Ashland, with a dam of brush 
and prairie sod, which provided energy for a 
flour and grist mill. The first electric service in 
Omaha was in 1882, and in Council Bluffs a year 
after that. 

In 1888, the owners of the mill decided to go 
into the electric business, and a franchise was 
obtained Dec. 21, 1888, in the name of the Ash- 
land Mill and Electric Light Co. Street lighting 
service was rendered until 1892, when a second- 
hand 1,100-volt single-phase generator was in- 
stalled and a distribution system built in the 
business section and a part of the residential 
section of the town. The company suffered losses 
and became so heavily involved that the Nation- 
al Bank of Ashland took over the property in 
March, 1894. The bank organized a company un- 
der the name of the Ashland Light, Mill and 
Power Co., and obtained a franchise from the 
city, with S. S. Fales serving as president and 
A. B. Fuller as secretary. This is the franchise 
under which the Omaha Public Power District 
operates in Ashland today. 

The water power facilities were rebuilt in 
1905, and a high-speed engine was installed. 
Generation continued at this plant until 1907, 
when the mill and electric plant were destroyed 


by fire. In order to restore service, a used gen- 
erator was bought and installed in an Ashland 
grain elevator. In 1908 a new building was erect- 
ed at the old plant site, and in years following, 
additions were made, including a 75-kilowatt 
generator and an 80-horsepower engine, and a 
new dam was built. A 90-horsepower semi-Diesel 
engine, direct-connected to a generator, was in- 
stalled in 1922. 

Revenues of the company often were not 
sufficient to pay salaries of those employed to 
operate the plant. The Omaha & Lincoln Co. 
took over this property in 1923, and rebuilt the 
distribution system acording to the standards of 
the time, and service was improved. A 33,000- 
volt transmission line was extended to connect 
with the company’s system at Louisville. The 
water power plant was used for a time, but shut 
down entirely in 1925. 

As with many early electric ventures, local 
investors had losses, and rates were high and 
service was poor. When trouble developed, ser- 
vice was cut off until repairs were completed. 
Electric consumption remained almost station- 
ary, as no local enterprise conducted any sales 
activity to increase the use of service. 

In 1926 the Ash Grove Lime and Portland 
Cement Co. started construction of a large ce- 
ment plant at Louisville, a prospect for a large 
amount of power. The Omaha & Lincoln Co., 


CONGRATULATIONS TO OUR FRIENDS IN 


ASHLAND 


ON YOUR CENTENNIAL 


The Omaha Public Power District pledges you 
its continued endeavors to make your businesses, 
your farms, and your homes more convenient, more 
comfortable, and more efficient through an ample 
supply of low-cost electricity. 
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Ail OMAHA PUBLIC POWER DISTRICT 


which then was purchasing all its energy re- 
quirements from the Nebraska Power Co., op- 
ened negotiations with the cement company, 
but the purchase of the Omaha & Lincoln Co. by 
the Nebraska Power Co. was consummated in 
1927 before the mill was finished, and its con- 
tract was made with the Nebraska Power Com- 
pany. On Dec. 1, 1946, the Omaha Public Power 
District took over. 


Managers since 1927 have been John Strese, 
March 1, 1927-May 1, 1929; Claude D. Lutton, 
May 1, 1929-June 1, 1947; John Schuster, June 1, 
1947-April 11, 1949; Carl Bruce, April 11, 1949- 
Dec. 1, 1952; and Floyd Hite since Dec. 1, 1952. 
Also deserving of mention is C. C. Chapman, 
who ran the plant on Wahoo Creek north of 
town, starting in 1914, and continued in the em- 
ploy of succeeding companies until his retire- 
ment in 1947. 


Telephone Companies 


The first telephone exchange in Ashland, in 
1886, was owned by the Nebraska Telephone 
Company, a Bell organization. The 35 telephones 
then in service were managed by L. A. Turner. 
Mr. Turner was succeeded in 1889 by Bert Wil- 
ley, and in 1904 C. C. Wimer became manager. 


A second telephone exchange was brought to 
Ashland in 1906 by the Plattsmouth Telephone 
Company, an independent organization. This ex- 
change was owned by T. H. Pollock and T. E. 
Parmele of Plattsmouth and had 245 telephones 
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Ashland’s first telephone directory: some of the num- 
bers were the same until June 2, 1957! 


C. N. WALTON 


Realtor 


Real Estate — Farm Loans 


Insurance 


in service while the Bell system served only 20. 


In 1912, both the Plattsmouth Telephone 
Company and the Nebraska Telephone Company 
were purchased by the Lincoln Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and combined into one ex- 
change which served 693 telephones. 


Tne Ashland telephone switchboard in May, 1920. 


In 1927 C. S. Nevins became the manager. 
He served until 1935 when he was replaced by 
E. F. Burke, who was succeeded by J. L. Potter 
in 1939. After Mr. Potter’s retirement Charles 
Novak became manager in 1954. The new build- 
ing was in use early in 1957. The dial system 
went into use June 2. 


New Telephone Building (1957). 


EVERYONE WELCOME 


Short Orders 
Lunches 
Home Cooked Foods 


Open Daily 5 a. m. to 2 a. m. 


Dinners 


Burlington Depot Cafe 


Agnes Lang, Owner 


Phone 4-3361 Ashland 
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HAROLD'S 
SUPER MARKET 


Headquarters 


for Fine Groceries, Meats, and Produce 


Harold sets your table better 


for less 


PHONE 4-3353 ASHLAND 


SV are 
to Ashland ’s Centennial Celebration 


The Ashland Chamber of Commerce and all other sponsoring organizations of the 
1957 Ashland Centennial Celebration join in welcoming you to the city on this historic 
occasion. 


They hope that the parades and exhibits you will see, and the events recalled in 
this book, will remind us all of the long, hard path our forefathers walked so that we 
of 1957 might enjoy a life full of progress and conveniences they never knew. 


It was their faith in the future of this land that sustained them in those difficult 
pioneer days. Their labors have borne fruit. All about us we see a productive country- 
side that is the mainstay of our busy town. The very names of the earliest settlers echo 
among us yet, for many of their descendants continue to live here. 


For gathering the enormous amount of material that was necessary fo publish 
this book we the grateful to many tireless and co-operative writers who did much re- 
search to produce each article that appears herein. We are appreciative of the many 
historical pictures that were placed at our disposal, many of which have been used. 


We owe more thanks that can ever be expressed to all the organizations and in- 
dividuals who helped in any way to plan and carry out the Centennial observance. 
Their efforts are worthy of the highest praise. 


May the achievements of the past point to the accomplishments of the future! 


FORREST L. RAIKES, 


General Chairman, Centennial Committee 


AL PREUSS, 


President, Ashland Chamber of Commerce 


DON SCHANK, 


President, Ashland Community Council 


1857 1957 | 


Ashland Centennial Prog 7am 


Sunday, July 28 


7:30 p.m. Open Air Centennial Church Service at Ashland High 
| School Memorial Stadium. 


Thursday, August | 


8:00 a.m. Livestock entry for exhibit on Raikes lot, Silver Street. 


9:30 a.m. Socony-Vacuum Mobilgas car economy run starts. Limit: 
35 entries. 


10:30 a.m. Kiddies’ Parade, Silver Street; Ashland High School 
Band. 

. Decorated Bikes or Trikes. 

. Horses and Ponies. 

. Miscellaneous. 

. Pets. 

. Story Book Characters. 


1 BR GON — 


1:00 p.m. Livestock Judging. 


2:00 p.m. Midget Baseball, Ashland vs. Elmwood, Ashland Bal! 
Park. 


5:00 p.m. Exhibitors’ Lunch. 


8:30 p.m. Centennial Coronation of King and Queen at Memorial 
Stadium. 


ca ae eee ee antag seb So ape tags Se ey 


7:00 a.m. 
2:00 p.m. 


mou p.m: 


7-30.50.M. 


8:30 p.m. 


1:00 p.m. 
NUON OM das 


PeSURD.M: 


9:30 p.M. 


Friday, August 2 


Centennial Breakfast and Program,South 15th Street. 


Offutt Air Force Base SAC Band and Precision Drill 
Team, Silver Street. | 


Historical Parade, begins at 17th and Silver; Offutt SAC 
Band; Weeping Water High School Band; Ashland 
High School Band. 


Homo Indian Dance, 15th and Silver. ! 
Exhibition Square Dance; free public square dance. 


Saturday, August 3 


Whisker Judging Contest, Silver Street. 
Junior Legion Baseball, Ashland vs. Elmwood, Ashland 
Ball Park. 


Centennial Float Parade, Silver Street; Sesostris Shrine 
Band of Lincoln; Ashland High School Band; Papillion 
High School Band; Plattsmouth High School Band. 


Public Dance, Play Park, 13th and Silver. Admission. 


Attractions Available All Three Days, August 1-2 - 3: 


Thomas Carnival on North 14th Street. 
Ashland Garden Club Annual Flower Show, first door east of post 


office. 


Nebraska State Historical Society exhibit, and display of local an- 
tiques, first door east of Ruberg Department Store. 


ALL LONGTIME AND FORMER ASHLAND RESIDENTS ARE INVITED TO SIGN THE REG- 


ISTRATION BOOK AT THE HISTORICAL EXHIBIT BUILDING AT 1419 SILVER STREET - 


| OUR 1957 MODERN IG 


SUPER MARKET sie 2 

Hoffman’s Has Grown 
with 

Ashland 


Hoftfman’s IGA Store 


or 


Everyday Low Prices 


Oscar Hoffman 


Camp Ashland 


Through a special act of Congress the Secre- 
tary of War was empowered to purchase land 
for use of the Nebraska National Guard as a 
target range site. The location agreed upon was 
along the west bank of the Platte River approxi- 
mately three miles east of Ashland. Six tracts 
of land were purchased between June, 1915, 
and July, 1917, totaling 717 acres. To provide 
for a 1,000 yard firing course in 1926 the Ash- 
land Chamber of Commerce purchased an adja- 
cent three acres which were deeded to the State 
Military Department. In 1939 the Military De- 
partment secured an additional 13 acres under 
a lease from the State Highway Department, 
bringing the total up to 733 acres. Due to the 
river’s silt deposits along the shore line in re- 
cent years, the land area is presently close to 
800 acres. 

Even though sufficient area was clear pasture 


for perfect range firing, considerable acreage - 


contained many old elm and cottonwood trees 
and blue grass. These latter features contributed 
greatly toward the decision of establishing a 
camp site for troops, in addition to the original 
firing range purpose. The location appeared to 
be most satisfactory as a camp site because a 
heavy percentage of troops was located in Oma- 
ha, Lincoln, Fremont, Nebraska City, and other 
nearby cities. The first National Guard field 
training Camp was held Aug. 2-20, 1923, with 
approximately 1,500 troops participating. 

With the success of this camp the Federal 
government began improving the facilities by 
building water and sewer systems, target houses, 
roads, and dikes in 1923 and 1924. About 25 
mess halls were built in 1930, followed by clay 
tile and stucco latrines, a camp headquarters 
building, and hospital. In 1935 a beautiful brick 
recreation building and auditorium was erected 
as a memorial to National Guardsmen who 
served and died in World War I. 

National Guard units from throughout the 
state have participated in summer field training 
at Camp Ashland from 1923 until 1940, with 
one exception during 1937, when they went to 
Fort Riley, Kan. Over 2,000 troops attended the 
1939 Camp, which taxed the capacity of all fa- 
cilities. During World War II the State Guard 
trained at the Camp several summers. The Na- 
tional Guard was reorganized after World War 
Il, and conducted a summer camp at Ashland in 
1947, which was the last in recent years, since 
the Guard strength has increased beyond 3,600. 

During the past several years many youth 
groups have enjoyed outings at the Camp with- 
out interfering with the National Guard week- 
end range firing. Among these groups are the 
Omaha high school Cadets and Boy Scouts. 

In 1955 the National Guard established a 
heavy equipment Engineer Concentration Site 


Entrance to Camp Ashland, the N raska National 
Guard Camp northeast of town. 

at the camp to provide practical week-end train- 
ing for Engineer units stationed at Omaha and 
Fremont. A full-time Federal employee is sta- 
tioned at Camp to maintain this equipment. This 
summer a new brick and concrete light Army 
Aviation shop building and hanger is being con- 
structed, along with a 4,000-foot sod-surfaced 
landing strip. There will be five light army air- 
craft and two helicopters stationed at Camp for 
the training use of Army aviation pilots. This fa- 
cility will employ six full-time Federal employes. 

Philip Paguio became an assistant camp care- 
taker in 1925, and was appointed superintendent 
and caretaker in 1940. He and Mrs. Paguio are 
still living on the reservation where Philip has 
tended the grounds and equipment for 32 years. 


Congratulations, 


Ashland 


on Your Centennial 


KUHL-REECE CO. 


Grain, Feed, Seeds, Fertilizer 


Ashland 


Phone 4-3395 


Disasters 


In the building of a new community the old 
adage, “the first hundred years are the hardest,” 
is certainly true. Even Mother Nature con- 
spired to add to the burdens of the settlers. 


On Jan. 12, 1888, the ‘Big Blizzard” hit the 
entire Middle West. An excerpt from a book 
compiled by W. H. O’Gara quotes John H. Grang- 
er of Ashland as saying, “‘At four o’clock in the 
afternoon, the storm struck in all its fury. The 
snow was picked up into the air by the terrible 
wind, making it as dark as night. I went a short 
way toward my home, a frame house two and a 
half miles west of Ashland, and when I turned 
north my pony just could not face it, so I re- 
turned to my father’s house in town. John Bryan 
and I escorted the school children home and 
traveled about town until one o’clock that night 
looking for anyone needing help.” No lives were 
lost in Ashland that night, but as we all know, 
many communities were not so fortunate. 


Hardships endured by our forefathers took 
many different forms. One was the hailstorm of 
July 31, 1896, designated by the papers as “a 
terrible visitation.” First indication of the storm 
was a peculiar appearing cloud, like an intense 
black canopy, fringed with jagged clouds which 
gathered from every direction and attached 
themselves at the lower edge. A sheet of light 
colored this cloud reaching downward to the 
earth. The roar of the storm was deafening. Then 
the rain came in a tremendous downpour, ac- 
companied by high wind. The hail set in gently, 
but continued to increase in size until there 
were chunks of ice more than 13 inches in diam- 
eter dropping from the heavens. 


Damage from the onslaught, which lasted 
for 6!4 minutes, was extensive. Glass, on the 
north and west sides of the buildings was all 
broken and the south side of Silver Street looked 
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High water in Ashland July 7, 1908—the “sranddaddy flood” of them all. 


Guy Hooker, Ashland youth who 
saved lives during the 1908 flood. 


like a wreck. Phone and light wires were down 
and roads were washed out. The lawns about 
town resembled cattle corrals and many build- 
ings were spattered with mud above the first 
floor. Much livestock, not under shelter, was 
killed by the huge stones. 


The worst flood in local history occurred on 
Tuesday, July 7, 1908, and we still hear each suc- 
cessive flood compared to that of 1908. Rain be- 
gan on Sunday night. Then, even as today, warn- 
ings were sent out from Lincoln, but also as to- 
day, many disregarded them. By midnight Mon- 
day, Salt Creek was out of its banks, and a gen- 
eral alarm was sounded by the fire bell. Firearms 
were discharged to awaken the townspeople. 
By Tuesday all of the creeks were out, and on 
that day Dr. Whistler was swept off the road and 
drowned and his body not recovered for a week. 
The water, two feet higher than during the flood 
of 1881, and 31% feet higher than that of 1903, 
left much destruction in its wake. The Third 
Street bridge was gone, pianos and organs swept 
away, and houses damaged, some beyond repair. 
Forty families were left homeless. An old-timer, 
W. P. Snell, who came to Ashland in 1865, died 
at the height of the flood. 


Situated as it is between Salt and Wahoo 
Creeks, and lying so near the Platte, Ashland 
has always been subject to floods, the worst toll- 
taker of any community. Again on June 5, 1947, 
Salt Creek went on a rampage, inundating 
thousands of acres of adjoining farm land. Ow- 


besos 


ing to a break in the dike west of the bridge on 
the cut-off to Lincoln, about 10 blocks of resi- 
dential district west of the creek were under 
several feet of water. The band shell was under 
five feet of water and even the road west of 
Cooper’s farm was blocked at the foot of the 
hill, leaving the only means of getting in or out 
of Ashland by way of Ceresco. 


Thursday morning Lowell Rutledge and E. 
M. Jumper hauled mail from the depot by hand 
car on the Schuyler branch line. Walt Sipe, whose 
entire farm land lay under water, made it to 
town by tractor and spent the day pulling cars 
over the Silver Street bridge. Marcy’s ambu- 
lance, aided by Walt’s tractor, made two trips 
to Doctors hospital in Omaha that day. 

But even this disaster was only a dress re- 
hearsal for the flood on June 12 and 13, the 
worst since 1908. Rains in all sections caused 
flooding of Rock, Wahoo, and Clear Creeks as 
well as Sa’t Creek. From Highway 6, as far as 
the eye could reach, was a sea of water to the 
south and west. 

With the aid of the Red Cross, evacuees were 
fed three meals a day at the Methodist church 
and sleeping quarters were arranged for at the 
Congregational church. Women of all churches 
helped prepare and serve food to as many as 35 
persons. 

To add to the general discomfort, the Elk- 
horn and Loup Rivers spilled over into the al- 
ready swollen Platte, causing it to flood the sur- 
rounding lowlands for the second time in a week. 


Flood waters on June 1, 1951, swirled so high the Silver Street bridge was nearly lost from view. 


we 


Flood water poured in a torrent across Silver 
Street, at the west approach to the Salt Creek 
bridge, for almost 24 hours, causing extensive 
damage to the bridge approach. And again the 
only access to Ashland was via Ceresco or the 
Schuyler spur of the railroad. The debris rushing 
down Salt Creek was unbelievable and some- 
times dangerous. Statewide attention was fo- 
cused on Ashland by the coverage by Omaha 
and Lincoln radio stations. Bob Steelman and 
Virgil Sharp represented KOIL with on-the-spot 
transcriptions. 


Many peculiar and ofttimes amusing sights 
were observed. Odd buildings could be found al- 
most anywhere, and Mayor O. J. Lohr swore he 
saw ducks swimming in Al Ulstrup’s haymow. 
Owing to four severe floods in three weeks, 
“food control’ had become the most important 
topic of conversation, and the citizens were as- 
sured “something would be done.” 


And it seem as if the elements might co-op- 
erate, as it was June 1, 1951, before we were 
besieged by water again. But fortunately, this 
was of only short duration. However, in places 
the water was higher than ever before. The 
Guard Camp was inundated, the baseball and 
football fields covered with several feet of wa- 
ter—it being over the first row of seats in Me- 
morial Stadium. Mail and food service was in- 
terrupted, and, as usual, the only road open was 
to the west. Those who watched the creek that 
night spent the time reminiscing about the 1947 
flood. 
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A spectacular fire through the night of Dec. 18, 1951, destroyed the Neu Theatre, Lien Hardware. 


Perhaps the one thing even more devastating 
than a flood is a fire. Ashland has had its share 
of fires. The worst in the old days probably was 
when the Exchange Hotel burned in 1887 at the 
present site of the McGill Lumber Co.; the Com- 
mercial Hotel, where Hoffman’s Store is now lo- 
cated, in 1914; and the school in 1919. The last 
bad fire, on Dec. 18, 1951, completely destroyed 
the Lien Hardware Store and the Neu Theatre, 
while the two-story Narber Barber Shop build- 
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LYLE F. LINDQUIST, Mgr. 
Phone 4-3393 
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ing was badly damaged by both fire and water. 
The 50 or more firemen from Greenwood, Gret- 
na, Wahoo, Waverly, and Valley, who came to 
the assistance of the Ashland department, were 
badly hampered by high wind and below-zero 
weather. Although Helen and Lee Lien lost all 
their worldly possessions, there was, at least, no 
loss of life. 


Ever to be reckoned with, Mother Nature 
caused considerable damage on Aug. 13, 1952, 
when a tornado struck our community. Debris 
swept down Silver Street like dust before a giant 
broom. The velocity of the winds can be estimat- 
ed from the fact that 17 boxcars weighing 8,000 
pounds were turned upside-down. Part of the 
roof was blown off Laune’s implement building, 
plate glass windows were broken, and trees up- 
rooted or stripped, all over town. 


The greatest damage was at the Ballou-Owen 
hilltop northeast of town. Both barns were de- 
stroyed. Virgil Owen was pinned beneath a cow, 
injuring his shoulder, arm, and side. 


In spite of all this, we still feel “the gods 
have been good to us” that with all of our many 
disasters, loss of life has been negligible. 


Post Office 


The records of the Post Office Department 
show that a post office was established at Ash- 
land, formerly in Cass County, Nebraska, on 
Nov. 138, 1866. A June 9, 1870, item in the Ne- 
braska Herald of Plattsmouth says ‘Ashland 
residents are still complaining of poor mail ser- 
vice, mails so slow they receive eight dailies at a 
time,” which would indicate the post office 
authorities in Ashland have ever had their trials 
and tribulations, as much consternation was 
caused the patrons by Postmaster General Sum- 
ert order of ‘‘no mail” on Saturday, April 

, 1957. 


Rural free delivery of the mails was estab- 
lished in 1896, and became effective in Ashland 
in 1903, and has grown from approximately 40 
miles to 131 miles, and now serves 420 patrons. 
Ike Miller, who served Rural Route No. 1, is 
well remembered. With his buggy and steady 
team he came, ‘“‘neither snow, nor rain, nor heat, 
nor gloom of night shall stay these carriers from 
the swift completion of their appointed rounds.” 
Although this inscription on the main post office, 
New York City, was doubtless adapted from 
Herodotus, circa 482-424 B. C., it also held for 
“Tke” and many who have followed him. 


Jess Miller (above) and his brother, Ira (“Ike”) Mil- 
ler, were Ashland’s first two rural mail carriers 50 
years ago. Jess had Route 2 and Ira had Route 1. 


In 1928 the city streets were named and 
houses numbered, letter boxes were installed, 
and city delivery service started. Parcel post de- 
livery was added in 1950. Our panel truck and 
city carrier with his two-wheel cart are a far cry 
from the “Pony Express” of yesteryear—the 
forerunner of our fast mail service today. 


The post office was advanced to second class 
in 1926, relegated to third class in 1933, and re- 
stored to second class in 1938 at which time 
Civil Service employees were selected by exam- 
ination, including city carriers. 

Prior to 1930, when the new building was 
erected at 1513 Silver Street, the Post Office 
was housed at various locations. It is now a com- 
pletely modern office with electric canceling 
machine, automatic scales, etc. 
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Listed below are the names of postmasters 

who served at Ashland, and the date of appoint- 
ment of each, as shown in the records of the 
Post Office Department now in the National Ar- 
chives and in records still maintained by the 
Department: 
Clifton Hinkley, Nov. 13, 1866; John P. Palmerton, 
May 29, 1867; Thomas W. Vollintine, Aug. 9, 1869; 
John W. Young, June 29, 1870; John C. Webber, May 
6, 1872; Albert C. Chamberlain, May 28, 1873; Thom- 
as J. Pickett, Jr., Feb. 5, 1883; Richard M. Scott, Feb. 
28, 1887; Alexander Laverty, Feb. 24, 1891; Thomas 
J. Pickett, Jan. 19, 1892; Katharine DuBois, April 19, 
1895; Samuel B. Hall, April 1, 1899; James H. Oliver, 
Jan. 9, 1908; William C. Rosecrans, Jan. 11, 1916; 
Arthur F. Jarman, Dec. 1, 1924; Ezra D. Fowler, Nov. 
2, 1933; Ray W. Jones, June 14, 1934; Mrs. Greta E. 
Jones, July 4, 1936; Miss Blanche E. Kammerer, Aug. 
21, 1937 (still serving). 

Miss Kammerer has the longest service rec- 
ord of any postmaster since the office was es- 
tablished. Seven of the nine employees are vet- 
erans of World War II. 


‘Monster’ Superhighways? 

Ever in search of more speed and efficiency, 
Americans now have visions of the new super- 
highway of the future—a monster with two 
lanes of traffic in each direction, and separated 
by a parkway with access points some 25 miles 
apart. 
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Ashland’s old school, built in 1870, served until it burned in 1919. 


Education in Ashland 


Education in Ashland, at the time of its in- 
ception, was sporadic. Miss Emma Barnhill was 
the teacher of the first school in Ashland, then 
in Cass County, conducted on the subscription 
plan. However, after a three months’ term, she 
married Henry Reasoner and retired. In 1864 
the first school in Saunders County was taught 
by Miss Cecelia Throckmorton, later the wife of 
John Aughe. This school, maintained by the ef- 
forts of the settlers, was held in the Throckmor- 
ton home. The following summer Miss Emma 
Throckmorton taught a three months’ school in 
a deserted log house. During the winter, E. B. 
Campner taught a third term of school for three 
months in the same building. 


During the winter of 1865-66, District 1 was 
ozganized in Ashland, with Alexander Hinkley, 
chairman; John Pa‘merton, secretary; and W. P. 
Snell, treasurer. That winter John Bliss taught 
schoo! in a log building 14 x 16 feet on the bank 
of Salt Creek on what was then Dean Street. 
Records show the completion of a brick school 
house on Main Street in 1867 with the Rev. C. A. 
Miler and Mrs. Gertrude Clark as teachers. This 
bzilding was abandoned after three months be- 
cause of claims arising to the lot on which it 
stood. Hearsay whispers that the lower floor of 
the school house was occupied by a saloon. 
Classes were then held in the Baptist church on 
the corner of 14th and Ash. Wooden planks were 
used in lieu of desks in this improvised class 
room. | 

In 1867, A. B. Fuller was appointed the first 


Superintendent of Schools in the county by the 
county commissioners. He was followed in 1869 
by A. C. Pancoast. Teachers’ salaries ranged all 
the way from $37.50 per month to men, to $15 
per month, the lowest scale, for women. At this 
time there were nine school districts in the en- 
tire county. They received the first state appor- 
tionment of $762.91. 


The year 1875 saw the first teachers institute 
with C. M. Whitney, acting chairman; H. N. Rog- 
ers, treasurer; and Miss Hattie Pickett, secre- 
tary. W. P. Snell was elected first school direct- 
or. S. H. Nichols was the second director with Al- 
bert Nichols and Miss Nancy Tower as teachers. 


The square brick school house was built on 
the present site in 1870. An annex was added 
later to accommodate the increasing number of 
pupils. In 1881 classes were offered only to the 
eighth grade, and it was stated, “The schools 
are rapidly assuming a state nearing perfection 
in system and discipline.” Wages for teachers in- 
creased to $75 monthly for men and $45 for 
women; the lowest wages being $22.50 and $20. 


In 1884 the ninth grade was added, followed 
by the tenth in 1885 and the eleventh in 1886. 
In 1887 the first twelfth-year graduation was 
held, and several who had finished all the cours- 
es offered came back and graduated again. 


About the turn of the century a Mrs. Wood- 
bury conducted a nursery school, or pre-kinder- 
garten, in her home at 15th and Clay Street. 


In the fall of 1919, shortly after the plans 
were laid out for the new school house, the old 
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Ashland’s present school, used since 1921. A vocational agriculture building was ap- 
proved by School District One voters in 1955, and it went into use early in 1956. This 
building stands to the right of the main structure. Greenwood has merged with Ash- 
land in 1957, and will send high school students here starting this coming year. 
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building burned. For two years all the vacant 
buildings in town—the auditorium, Sears Opera 
House, and the church basements—were utilized 
as class rooms until the new building was ready 
for occupancy. 


In 1890 the school district bought a tract of 
land from Israel Beetison and built an elemen- 
tary school in east Ashland. This “east ward” 
school had two floors, one class room on each 
floor. Miss Robinson was the first teacher. The 
scope of the school varied between five and six 
grades. When the new Ashland school opened in 
1921, the east ward school was discontinued. Eli 
Keiser tore the building down for its lumber. 


Again in 1955 the increased roll necessitated 
more class rooms and the new vocational agri- 
culture building was approved by the voters; it 
was in use early in 1956. The merger of Green- 
wood with Ashland was completed in 1957, to 
take effect this fall. This, coupled with our ever- 
increasing population, makes the demand for 
larger and better school facilities imminent. 


During the years from 1877 until 1957, Ash- 
land has produced well over 2300 graduates in 
classes ranging in size from five in 1889 to 64 
in 1934, adequate proof that your tax dollar 
spent for education is ‘““money well spent.” 


Ashland’s first football team of the 1893-94 season: Standing, left to right, Ira Reasoner, George Shedd, Art 
Clarke, Charles Whistler, Elmer Hayes, Marcus Brush, and C. M. Pancoast. Front row: Frank Field, Don 
Gould, Henry Senger, Charles Williams, and Ward Gilbert. Both Shedd and Williams later became captains 


of University of Nebraska football teams. 


Memorial Stadium 


Ground was broken for the Memorial Stadium 
at the Ashland high school on June 15, 1947. 
Frank Thompson and the late Don Tadlock, Bur- 
lington bridge foreman, surveyed and staked 
out the land, and dirt was removed by Noble 
Newsham, Glen Thiessen, and Ralph Raikes. 
Charles Kennedy, Carl Ziegenbein, Claude Wol- 
len, and Alvin Holmes cut out and laid the forms. 
The concrete mixer was lent by the Burlington 
Railroad and Linoma Beach, and manned by 
Jack Pierce. Sand and gravel were furnished by 
Mel Thomas. Pouring of the concrete began on 
June 20. Much time and labor were furnished 
by Gade Brothers and Raikes Implement. 


The work, independent of the board of edu- 
cation, was done mostly in the evenings and on 
Sundays and holidays. Very few farmers or bus- 
iness men missed helping at least once. The pub- 
lic was kept well informed as to progress and to 
help needed by a running commentary published 
in the Gazette each week, written by Dr. O. H. 
Ziegenbein, without whose untiring efforts the 
stadium would not have been possible. A com- 
plete record was kept of workers each evening. 


Sometimes as many as 58 men and women were 
on hand to help. Rain stopped work only one day. 

The bleacher construction consists of eleven 
12” x 32” steel reinforced stringers to support 
steps which are 8” x 30” steel reinforced and a 
concrete block 12” x 6” cast to steel pegs to hold 
the plank seats. The planks have a quarter-inch 
slope for drainage. The bleachers have two 
three-foot center aisles, with a five-foot front 
walk. The front and back walls are five feet and 
are tied into stringers which hold the steps. 

The stadium measures 1500 x 150 feet, and 
has a seating capacity of about 2000. It contains 
six carloads of concrete and six tons of steel. 
The work was completed on Nov. 7, 1947, and 
dedication ceremonies held at the Ashland-Wa- 
hoo game on Nov. 9. Governor Val Peterson gave 
the dedication address, and to make the day 
complete, Ashland beat Wahoo 58 to 0. 

The press building and Pep Club stand were 
built from left-over lumber. In 1948 the 40 x 22 
shower rooms were built. These were more tech- 
nical because of sewers, water, gas, and under- 
ground electric light lines. Much credit was due 
Claude Lutton, Sr., and John Walsh for wiring 
and plumbing. 
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This is how the Memorial Stadium and adjacent buildings looked in May, 1950. 


The stadium was built in memory of the vet- 
erans of the First and Second World Wars. Fine 
co-operation from our community, the school 
board, American Legion, and neighboring towns 
made the project possible. The late Ernest Harns- 
berger designed the Memorial plaque. 

Through the flawless efforts of Miss Mildred 
Folsom, alumni secretary, many members of the 
alumni helped financially with the work. 

The stadium, valued at $39,000, was built 
for $4,900, and is clear of all debt. The annual 
income from games averages about $2500 which 
is used for football and basketball equipment, 
transportation, and upkeep of the football field. 


During construction of the stadium, Forrest 
Raikes took a color film and made sound records 
of many of the volunteer workers. 

The only mar in all the work was the loss of 
the old concrete mixer which was stolen just as 
the work was almost completed. Nothing else 
was disturbed or lost. The first stake driven, 
many spades, shovels, a worn-out flashlight, 
electric saw, etc., were saved. Buried in the 
sand beneath the concrete are many worn-out 
shoes, gloves, hammers, and other articles used 
in the construction of our beautiful Memorial 
Stadium, a much-needed gift of the community 
to the Ashland high school. 
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Laune Implement Co. 
MASSEY-HARRIS, OLIVER, AND NEW HOLLAND SALES 


IRRIGATION SYSTEMS 


Engineered and fully completed from the test well, 
the large well, the pump, power, and fittings required for 
your job. Domestic wells and water systems completed and 
installed. The wells are water tested and developed. 


Free estimates will be made on your requirements. 
We can make surveys for your best location. 


133 North 14th St. 
Phone 4-3347 Ashland 


1939-1957 — Eighteen Years of Dependable 
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Laune Chevrolet Co. 
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Band Mothers’ Club 


The Ashland Band Mothers’ Club was formed 
primarily to create a community interest in our 
School Band. There was a definite need for uni- 
forms and instruments to build a band that not 
only would make the town proud, but also have 
our youth consider it a privilege to be a member. 


In 1953 the determined mothers of band 
members set out to raise money for new uni- 
forms. These mothers sponsored a variety of 
money-making projects, and after receiving do- 
nations from many civic organizations, the fund 
totaled $1190.62. The goal was $2500 and we 
were far from attaining it. A visit to the School 
Board proved more than profitable. The Board 
gave us authority to purchase the uniforms, and 
agreed to pay half of their cost. 


The club was officially organized April 1, 
1954, with Loraine Bryant, president; Mabel 
Hightshoe, vice-president; Alice Raikes, secre- 
tary; and Wilma Lanning, treasurer. A set of By- 
Laws and a Constitution were drawn up by Flor- 
ence Williams and Dorothy Campbell, and ap- 
proved by the members. A Uniform Fund was 
established to which $100 a year is to be added. 
During this year a new $500 tuba was purchased 
for the band, the balance on the uniforms was 
paid, and on certain occasions buses were hired, 
or transportation was furnished by the Band 


Mothers’ Club. The Club also decided to have an 
annual banquet to honor the members of the 
band and present them with merit awards, de- 
termined by the band instructor. 

The first banquet was held April 25, 1955, 
at the Lutheran church. A Fall Festival was held 
in the school gymnasium, and was so successful 
the members voted to make it an annual affair. 
We added to our membership the mothers of the 
baton twirlers, and purchased material for two 
new uniforms for the twirlers. In that year the 
Club gave the band a new $400 baritone saxa- 
phone, stand, and case. Transportation was also 
furnished to several out-of-town activities. 

In 1956 the banquet was held April 26 at the 
Christian church. The Club hired a bus for the 
band to attend Band Day at the University of Ne- 
braska, and furnished transportation other times 
when needed. The Fall Festival was very suc- 
cessful. Invitations were sent to the mothers of 
the Junior Band to join the Club, and they were 
entertained at one of the regular meetings. The 
purchase of new instruments in the past has 
been made with the recommendation of the band 
instructor. No request was made the past year, 
so the money raised will remain in the treasury 
until needed. The 1957 banquet was held April 
30 at the Congregational church. 

Any organization that deals with our youth 
is very important, more so today than ever he- 
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fore. If the Band Mothers’ Club can in any way 
encourage a boy or girl to join the band by pro- 
viding instruments or a snappy uniform, our 
purpose as an organization has been accom- 
plished. The more community spirit and co-op- 
eration received by our Club, the greater ser- 
vices we are able to perform. . 


Ashland City Library 


In 1895 the Woman’s Club of Ashland was 
organized for the express purpose of founding a 
library, but as the club was entirely without 
funds, the project was held in abeyance until 
the example of Syracuse, as told by Mrs. Deb- 
orah Clark in 1902, inspired the members to re- 
newed efforts. 


In the spring of 1904 a group of the club 
women met to try to work out plans, even 
though they had only a meager sum saved 
toward their project. An article was published 
in each of Ashland’s two weekly newspapers, 
setting forth the intentions of the Club to found 
a library, and soliciting the co-operation of the 
citizens. The town was then divided into sections, 
and the women, in teams of two, made a house- 
to-house canvass, and according to the early 
account, they were “very graciously received.” 
‘There seems to be no record of the amount col- 
lected, but we are told it made ‘more than a 
modest beginning.” Various benefits were given, 
an outstanding one being an operetta coached 
by Mrs. F. E. White, which netted $50. 

In 1904 Mrs. Stoutenborough of Plattsmouth, 
chairman of the State Library Commission, gave 
a talk to the younger women of the town, on 
“The Benefits of a Library,” and they were in- 
spired to lend their assistance by giving bene- 
fits, too. 

Finally a room above Fowler’s Barber Shop 
was secured. This was located on the south side 
of Silver Street in the block between the present 
14th and 15th Streets. A generous carpenter do- 
nated his services in putting up shelves, with 
lumber donated by the Parkhurst Lumber Co. 
The Club members spent three afternoons a 
week superintending the work and receiving do- 
nations of books and magazines. In a Gazette of 
April, 1904, the following notice appeared: “Pub- 
lic Library is soon to open. Located over Fowl- 
er’s Barber Shop, the Ashland Women’s Club 
wish to give notice that the Library room will be 
open for inspection of the public on Monday eve- 
ning, April 4, 1904, from 8 to 10. A cordial invi- 
tation is extended to all to visit it. Donations of 
good books, magazines, or money will be grate- 
fully received.’ And later, “The Free Public 
Library of Ashland will be open on Saturday, 
April 9, 1904, from 3 to 5 and from 7 to 9 P. M. 


for the loaning of books to any member of the 
community.” 


Some of the club members had visited the 
State Library and received instructions in regard 
to regulations governing a “Free Public Libra- 
ry.” They instructed others, and the members 
took turns acting as librarians, in shifts of two 
weeks. The Traveling Library from Lincoln con- 
tained 40 books, and was changed every three 
months. The report at the end of three months 
showed a total of 288 volumes, 74 applications 
taken out, and a circulation of 460 books. 

Benefits continued to be given by the Club 
members, a chicken pie supper netting $33.35; 
“The Country Fair’ in which the whole town 
joined, bringing in $271. In October, 1905, the 
Club rented and moved the Library into a little 
building that stood on the edge of the Salt Creek 
ravine, just west of the present 16th Street. In 
July the building was purchased by the Club. 

Now there was a regular librarian, Miss Vera 
Railsback (now Mrs. R. A. Towne of Sterling, 
Colo.) serving “for love, not money.” Miss 
Augusta Harnsberger (now Mrs. F. A. Jones of 
Omaha) was her assistant. Miss Railsback start- 
ed the Children’s Hour on Saturdays, and this 
was so popular that often the little people were 
sitting on her desk as well as on the floor. 

Miss Railsback was followed by Miss Jessie 
Scott (now Mrs. Millener of San Diego, Calif.), 
who accepted the position since her mother had 
been a charter member of the Woman’s Club, 


Ashland Public Library 


and had taken a great interest in the library. 
She was paid the “munificent” salary of $5 a 
month for two afternoons and evenings weekly. 
In the winter she had to keep a little wood stove 
going for warmth, and she remembers that it 
was always red hot or stone cold. 

This small building on the ravine housed the 
library for six years. In 1911 Mr. and Mrs. E. A. 
Wiggenhorn, Jr., gave the lots at the corner of 
15th and Boyd Streets where the present Car- 
negie Library was erected, with H. A. Wiggen- 
horn donating the tile roof. The total cost of the 
building was $7000, with $5500 of it coming 
from Andrew Carnegie. 
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As plans for the new building took form, 
Miss Scott took a library correspondence course 
from Miss Charlotte Templeton who was head of 
the State Library Commission at that time. Miss 
Templeton also helped Miss Scott to make the 
first catalog of books in the new building, and 
started her on her library career, which took 
her at one time into the great New York Public 
Library. 

Before the Library was opened in 1904 the 
Town Council agreed, at the request of the Wo- 
man’s Club, to levy a tax for one-third mill to aid 
in the support of the Library. This levy is now 
two mills. In addition to this, memorial bequests 
have been made to the Library at various times. 
The business of the Library is managed by a 
Board of five members appointed by the City 
Council. The Library now has 6,497 books, with 
872 borrowers, and an average monthly circula- 
tion of 720 books. 

The present librarian, Mrs. Harley Parrish, 
has held the position since Jan. 1, 1929, and the 
community is deeply indebted to her for her 
long, efficient, and faithful service. 


Ashland Chamber of Commerce 

The Ashland Chamber of Commerce was or- 
ganized some time before 1920, and operated 
for a number of years as the Ashland Commer- 
cial Club. It met in regular session once a month 
and sponsored civic events of all kinds, and 
aimed to promote the business interests of Ash- 
land. About 1921 it was organized into the Ash- 
land Chamber of Commerce, and has been op- 
erating under that name up to the present time. 

Some of the projects that have been spon- 
sored since its organization are: promotion of 
good roads and highways; promotion of a Fall 
Festival, later named the ‘‘Stir-Up’’; promotion 
of band concerts and other entertainments of a 
civic nature; promotion of livestock and chicken 
shows, and other events pertaining to farming. 
Numerous special events of a trade nature have 
been sponsored to stimulate trading in Ashland. 
In 1956 the Chamber sponsored a Christmas 
Circus in addition to the yearly sponsored visit 
of Santa Claus. 

The Ashland Chamber of Commerce has reg- 
ular monthly meetings and the Board of Direc- 
tors meets upon the call of the president at var- 
ious other times. The work of the Chamber is 
delegated to committees which report back to 
the Chamber. An important permanent commit- 
tee acts solely to secure new business enterpris- 
es for this community. 

Membership includes nearly every business 
firm and professional man of Ashland. The fol- 
lowing have been members for over 30 years: 
Farmers & Merchants National Bank, Mead Lum- 
ber Co., Ashland Lumber Co., Barnes Oil Co., 
Raikes Garage, Dr. B. H. Baer, Dr. O. H. Ziegen- 


bein, O. H. Hoffman, I. M. Marcus, C. H. Panzer, 
C. N. Walton, Chambers Hardware, Kuhl- Reece 
Co., Lincoln Telephone Co., Public Power Co., 
C. B. & Q. Railroad, Farmers Co-op Elevator, O. 
J. Lohr, and Ashland Gazette. 

The present membership lists nearly 80 mem- 
bers, who are being ably led by Al Preuss, pres- 
ident; Charles Novak, vice-president; and Abe 
Stoker, secretary. 


Ashland Community Council 

On Jan. 29, 1953, some 50 persons, repre- 
senting 34 organizations, met at the American 
Legion Hall to organize the Ashland Community 
Council. Eugene Conley was elected president. 
Succeeding presidents have been Dale Wild, 
Archie Hightshoe, and Donald Schank. 

The Ashland Community Council was organ- 
ized to provide an opportunity, at regular inter- 
vals, for all elements of the community to meet 
for the discussion of loca: problems of common 
concern; to promote the co-ordination of all com- 
munity activities by serving as a clearinghouse 
for dates and information; to study the respec- 
tive areas of community life and stimulate exist- 
ing local organizations to develop programs de- 
signed to strengthen those areas which appear 
to be in need of attention; and to sponsor spe- 
cific community projects only where no existing 
special-interest group can undertake the work. 
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Ashland Rotary Club 


The birth of the Ashland Ro- 
tary Club took place on May 20, 
1935, in a meeting at Ashland, 
with its parent organization, the 
Lincoln Rotary Club. The charter 

; presentation meeting was then 
held ¢ on June 7, 1935, with more than 100 pres- 
ent, many coming from nearby Rotary Clubs. 

The charter members were Edwin A. Fricke, 
president; Carl Panzer, vice-president; Rev. S. B. 
Thomas, secretary; M. Lynn Judy, treasurer; Elmer 
Craig, J. L. Irwin, and H. V. Noland, board members; 
Dr. B. H. Baer, Fred Bontz, W. E. Harnsberger, Roy 
Churchill, O. J. Lohr, C. D. Lutton, Sr., Kenneth 
Marcy, Emerson Mead, Earl Miller, James Ziegen- 
bein, Dr. O. H. Ziegenbein, E. F. Burke, E. W. Keedy, 
John A. Scott, and G. R. Darst. 

The Ashland Rotary Club sponsors the local 
Boy Scout movement, furthering its purpose to 
foster community, vocational, and international 
service. Along this line, it co-sponsors a boy to 
Boys State, an annual, week-long educational 
program at the University of Nebraska; and its 
members successfully perform the solicitations 
for the yearly Boy Scout drive. The Club also 
sponsors the March of Dimes drive in Ashland. 


Treasured highlights in the Rotary year are 
the occasional social evenings spent with the 
Rotary Anns, wives of the Rotary Club members. 
The wives have been honored at Sweetheart 
(Valentine’s Day) and Christmas parties; and 
the families, on fun-filled picnics. 


In May, 1955, the Ashland Rotary Club cele- 
brated its 20th anniversary at an impressive 
banquet held at the First Congregational church. 
C. D. Lutton, Sr., Ernest Harnsberger, and Dr. 
O. H. Ziegenbein were presented 20-year pins by 
the club at that meeting. 


Ashland Lions Club 


The Ashland Lions Club was 
chartered Sept. 26, 1956, when 
144 Lions, wives, and guests 
gathered at the Congregational 
church basement for a Charter 
Night banquet. The new group 
was sponsored by the Wahoo Lions Club, came 
W. Haessler, president. 


Meetings are held at 7:00 p.m. on the second 
and fourth Wednesdays of each month. The or- 
ganization’s program is civic betterment, and it 
is hoped to institute a youth program. 


The first officers are B. L. Perryman, presi- 
dent; Kenneth Harris, first vice-president; Ed 
Ballou, second vice-president; Abe Stoker, third 
vice-president; Charles Box, secretary-treasurer; 
Jerald Bates, Lion tamer; Robert Fricke, tail 
twister; and four directors: Don Hart, Earl Hurst, 
Don Parks, and Harland Schulz. 
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Standard Brands of Quality Merchandise 


Tools — All Kinds Lawn Hose — Sprinklers 
Galvo. Ware Peg Board and Fixtures 
Bolts — Nails Cleaning Supplies 
Garden Tools Revere Ware 

Rope — Chain Plastic Items 

Wheel Goods Mirro Ware 
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Sporting Goods Ash Trays 
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Judd Drapery Fixtures — for every window 


Town Talk Draperies — over 100 patterns 


Thanks to our Congratulations 
to 
many many customers 
for your help in Chambers Hardware 
Ashland’s progress HENKLE & JOYCE 


CHAMBERS HARDWARE 


Phone 4-3314 123 North 14th, Ashland 
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Ashland Red Cross Chapter 


Ashland has had its own Red Cross 
Chapter since Dec. 28, 1917, and was 
a part of the Saunders County Chap- 
ter, formed early in 1917, for only a 
few months. 

The Ashland branch of the Saunders County 
Chapter was organized at the library Aug. 3, 
1917, with Mrs. Phoebe Fales as chairman. Mrs. 
Fales resigned Oct. 30, and the Rev. J. E. Darling 
was elected to fill the vacancy. It was decided to 
use the parish room at St. Stephen’s Episcopal 
church as the work room. 

A petition to form a separate, independent 
Ashland chapter was signed by Rev. Darling and 
nine others. This was approved Dec. 28, 1917. 

Thomas Dailey was elected chairman in 1918 
with Mrs. Fred Bontz as secretary-treasurer. In 
1920 Howard Anderson was elected chairman, 
with Mrs. Bontz, secretary-treasurer. Mrs. Glad- 
ys Walsh was chairman of production, and each 
year clothing and provisions were furnished to 
many folks in the community. 

In the Thirties Mrs. Cora Ziegler helped sev- 
eral times in the office of Dr. J. M. Packer when 
he removed tonsils from nearly 30 children each 
year for several years at very little cost to the 
Chapter and none to the children. 

In 1942 Mrs. Pearl Wimer took charge of 
production when Mrs. Walsh resigned. During 
her first year the Ashland chapter shipped 40 
men’s sweaters, 28 helmets, 70 mufflers, 43 pairs 
of wristlets, 144 filled kit bags, and 145 filled 
“housewives” to the armed forces. For war re- 
lief 94 children’s pajamas, 109 petticoats, 64 
girls’ blouses, and to army hospitals 35 men’s 
bathrobes and 66 bedside bags were sent. Mrs. 
Alice Rutledge, Mrs. Alice Holmes, Mrs. Frieda 
Reece, Mrs. Doshia Woodford, Mrs. Edith Jump- 
er, Mrs. Al Cline, Mrs. Florence Martin, and 
Mrs. Pearl Wimer were some of the ladies who 
spent many hours on these projects. Mrs. Wimer 
spent many hours in supervision as well as do- 
ing much of the cutting of the garments. 

Mrs. G. R. Darst and Mrs. R. H. Barta were 
chairmen of the surgical dressing work, and 
thousands were turned out during 1943 and 
1944. More than 84 workers he!ped, and among 
those working more than 100 hours were 


Ida Barnes, Gladys Churchill, Sue Cummer, Louise 
Fricke, Alice Holmes, Alice Rutledge, Erma Barta, 
Ruth Darst, Dorothy Ziegenbein, Doyne Wilson, 
Pearl Wimer, Elizabeth Weddell, Stella Vance, Flor- 
ence Martin, Dorothy Castner, Mary Veskerna, Alice 
Sweem, Frieda Reece, Helen Panzer, Margaret Leh- 
man, and Veda Grebe. 


When the Lincoln Air Base opened, 22 of the 
nearest Red Cross chapters formed a group to 
provide material and money for the base hos- 
pital. Ashland was the smallest chapter in the 
group, but under the direction of Mrs. Ethel 
Greenslit, many items were furnished, and $100 


in cash was given from Ashland for a sun room. 

In 1940 Marg Schuldt was elected secretary- 
treasurer, succeeding Mrs. Bontz who had served 
for 22 years. In 1945 Howard Anderson resigned 
after serving as chairman for 25 years, and Clar- 
ence Castner was elected. He held office to 1952; 
Carl Poggemeyer from 1952 to 1957; and Floyd 


Hite was elected chairman in 1957. 
é 

REA AF. &A.M,, was instituted with A. B. 
Fuller as the first worshipful master. 

The lodge met in a building owned by Israel 

Beetison. After some years this lodge ran into 

financial difficulties and its charter was revoked 

Aug. 17, 1881. 


In less than two years, however, Masons of 
the community pe- 
titioned for a new 
charter, and on June 
19, 1883, the Grand 
Lodge of Nebraska 
authorized Pome- 
granate Lodge No. 
110, which has con- 
tinued to the pres- 
ent day. A. B. Fuller 
was again the first 
worshipful master, 
just as he had been 
15 years before. E. 
M. Park was the first 
senior warden, and 
John Simington, ju- 
La ed nior warden. 


Other charter members were Joseph Arnold, Is- 
rael Beetison, Hobart Brush, Samuel Stratton, Rich- 
ard E. Butler, Samuel S. Fales, Orion A. Pierce, 
Charles Thompson, William Laughlin, Alexander 
Laverty, John J. Roberts, John C. Tylee, George W. 
Meredith, James H. Morris, and Silas H. Nichols. 


The Masons first leased lodge rooms from 
the I. O. O. F. on March 7, 1884, and later on met 
in the Butler building. The present second-story 
hall was dedicated on June 6, 1904, and was add- 
ed to in 1927 when Marcy’s expanded. 

Elder C. P. Hackney, who died at 92 years of 
age in 1906 after serving Pomegranate Lodge as 
its chaplain since its chartering, held the state 
gold Jordan medal for being then longest a Ma- 
son in Nebraska. Jesse B. Parks, who joined the 
lodge in March, 1906, holds the local Jordan 
medal at the present time. Other 50-year mem- 
bers are John Laughlin, William C. Rosencrans, 
and John Scott of Ashland, and Frank E. Lytle 
of Lincoln. 

Two officers have had a long tenure in Pome- 
granate lodge. Paul Eaton has served as sec- 
retary since 1930, and E. W. Keedy as treasurer 
since 1931. 


Masonic Lodge 
Masonry had an early start in Ash- 
land. In January, 1868, Lodge No. 18, 
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HY-LINE® CHICKS 


The most progressive layer bred by 
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Order of the Eastern Star 


As early as 1873 or 1874, Ashland 

had an Eastern Star chapter known as 

Ruth Chapter, No. 7. Delegates repre- 

senting Chapters No. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, is 

and 8 met at the Commercial Hotel in Lincoln in 
June, 1875, to organize the Grand Chapter. 


Early records of Ruth Chapter are scanty. 
Mrs. G. H. Clark was worthy matron in 1875, 
Mrs. A. Johnson in 1876, Mrs. Phoebe Fales in 
1877, and Mrs. M. J. Thompson in 1886. 

No record exists as to when the charter was 
granted, but it is probable that this occurred 
when the Grand Chapter was organized June 22- 
23, 1875. Ruth Chapter furnished several grand 
officers between 1875 and 1887, including Mrs. 
G. H. Clark, Caroline R. Clark, Phoebe Fales 
(grand matron from 1877 to 1879), Mrs. A. B. 
Chamberlin, Mrs. H. J. Paddock, H. A. Guild 
(grand patron in 1884 and 1885), Mrs. J. C. Rails- 
back, Mrs. C. Thompson (grand matron in 1886), 
Della Stratton, and Rose Caucher. 

In spite of all this active participation in 
Grand Chapter work, Ruth Chapter surrendered 
its charter in 1891, and there was no Eastern 
Star work in Ashland until 1912. 


Through the efforts of Dr. Earnest Meredith, 
another Eastern Star chapter was organized in 
Ashland and was granted a dispensation to hold 
meetings. On Feb. 12, 1912, members of Electa 
Chapter No. 8 journeyed from Lincoln to initiate 
the new Eastern Star members here. William H. 
Weston served as worthy patron, Bess Carroll 
as worthy matron, and Clara Meredith as asso- 
ciate matron. The name ‘‘Matthews” was selected 
in honor of Jack Matthews of Lincoln. 


A charter was granted to Matthews Chapter 
No. 242 at the Grand Chapter session of May 
Loa lol: 

The names inscribed on the charter are Bess 
Carroll, Elizabeth Long, Sue Railsback, Frankie 
Laughlin, Clara Meredith, Willis Butler, Vera Rails- 
back, Chilton B. Laughlin, Earnest Meredith, Ray 
Reasoner, Ann Churchill, Charles Williams, John C. 
Railsback, Mabel I. Sears, Mabel L. Sears, Fay Wes- 
ton, Marie Churchill, W. E. C. Becker, Herman Wes- 
ton, Jennie Marcy, Jennie Churchill, Frank Lytle, 
Janet Laughlin, Francis Van Cleave, Mattie Mere- 
dith, Edna Parks, Helen Cone, Edna Butler, Lena 
Cowan, Dorothea Scott, Conner Bliss, John Van 
Cleave, and Jesse B. Parks. 


The first officers, headed by Bess Carroll as 
worthy matron, and William H. Weston, worthy 
patron, were installed on June 4, 1912, by the 
worthy grand matron, Mrs. Gamble. 

By now, 4380 persons have been initiated or 
affiliated into Matthews Chapter No. 242. Many 
are deceased or have demitted, and the present 
membership is more than 200. 

The lessons of Eastern Star are scriptural 
and its purpose is beneficent. With these prin- 
ciples in mind, its aim is to comfort, aid, and 
protect the aged and orphans of Master Masons. 


This is done by contributing to the maintenance 
of the home for the aged at Plattsmouth and the 
Children’s Home at Fremont. It also assists in 
the maintenance of the International Temple in 
Washington, D. C., where General Grand Chap- 
ter has offices. 


The worthy matrons and worthy patrons who 
have served the chapter from 1912 to 1957, inclusive: 

Worthy Matrons: Bess Carroll, Daisy Meredith 
Brice, Ammy Pancoast, Esther Ehrenhard, Anna 
Loofe, Mignon Marcy Euckor, Frankie Keller, Nettie 
Yochum, Neale Granger, Mabel Blair, Leona Cham- 
berlin, Marjorie Bliss, Leora Landon, Mary Baer, 
Emma Owen, Mary Raikes, Edna Parks, Mary Gra- 
ham, Hazel Owen, B. Ellen Ruberg, Dorothea Ehren- 
hard, Loma Converse, Naomi Owen, Pearl Sowards, 
Mary Ziegenbein, Inez Peterson, Marie Richards, 
Grace Anderson, Gertrude Reim, Georgia Farmer, 
Josephine Ziegenbein, Pauline Hatfield, Agnes Sandy, 
Verona Carey, Zelma Vance, Fern Taylor, Alice 
Graham, and Nellie Owen. 


Worthy Patrons: William H. Weston, Ray Rea- 
soner, Emmett Landon, Earl Chamberlin, L. G. Yo- 
chum, Victor Sowards, Orville Sandy, Bruce Taylor, 
Edwin Vance, Richard Vance, Donald Graham, Her- 
man Reim, and Alvin Holmes. 


Hagar Rebekah Lodge 


One of the oldest fraternal orders still active 
in Ashland is Hagar Rebekah Lodge No. 71. 

Before the turn of the century, in 1891, Ha- 
gar Rebekah Lodge No. 71 was chartered with 
30 members. Grand Master Geo. L. Loomis and 
Grand Secretary I. P. Gage installed the officers. 
The late Dr. A. S. von Mansfelde was instrumen- 


tal in organizing the lodge and suggested the 
name “Hagar” which was adopted by the mem- 
bers of the lodge. 

At one time the lodge had a membership of 
168. A great number of these have passed away 
or moved elsewhere. Many people remember the 
pleasant and social evenings spent in the old 
Odd Fellows Hall. 

The present Noble Grand is Mrs. Clara Van 
Matre. 


Saunders Lodge No. 17, Independent Order 
of Odd Fellows, was granted a dispensation on 
May 6, 1870, and the charter was issued by the 
Grand Lodge on Oct. 16, 1871. The charter mem- 
bers were S. H. Nichols, J. C. Wolfe, H. A. Wolfe, 
Henry Boyer, and Alonzo Throckmorton. By 
1882 it had a membership roll of 75 and had 
built its hall above the store of Dr. E. M. Park. 
The peak membership was 192. 

The first Noble Grand was S. H. Nichols. 
Meetings of the lodge continued at the hall un- 
til recent years, and the charter was not surren- 
dered until 1956. J. B. LaChapelle and E. C. Ehr- 
enhard were long-time secretaries of the lodge, 
serving 14 and 26 years respectively. 
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Ashland Grange No. 386 


The Grange is a farmers’ family organization 
—a social, educational, and economic force, plus 
a neighborly and community-building agency. It 
places emphasis on moral and spiritual idealism. 
It is a fraternity, the only one of its kind for farm 
people. It builds, it helps, it defends rural life. 
It is the farmer’s best friend. 

The National Grange was born on Dec. 4, 
1867. Its founders were in high positions in the 
national government, and were inspired to help 
the re-establishment of agriculture of the war- 
torn states. At that time there was a need for 
more education, and to better or lift the morale 
of the farmer. 

The Ashland Grange No. 386 is a Subordin- 
ate Grange, and was organized April 3, 1940, by 
Master and Mrs. G. A. Spidel and Mr. and Mrs. 
G. W. Pepoon of the Waverly Grange No. 369. 
There were 36 charter members, and the first 
meeting was held at the Fairland School house. 

The first officers were headed by C. S. Wort- 
man as master and Earl Chamberlin as overseer. 
Other officers were A. D. Bachman, Mrs. Walter 
Farmer, Wallace McClelland, Edwin Vance, Mrs. 
C. S. Wortman, Mable Bachman, Gilbert Raasch, 
Harry Farmer, Mrs. Harry Farmer, Mrs. Edwin 
Vance, and Lola Raasch. 

Grange members will recall the various 
school houses where the Grange has met, as well 
as various halls in town. At present it meets in 
the Legion Hall. The Grange discontinued its 
meetings during the war and then reorganized 
in 1945, but few meetings were held until 1946 
when new officers were again elected. Since then 
the Grange has had a great deal of growth, level- 
ing off in recent years. 

An early event of the Ashland Grange that is 
well remembered was the harvest supper held 
at the C. S. Wortman home in October, 1940. 
Summer picnics became an annual event in 1946. 
It became customary to have a Christmas party 
in 1947, and Open House has been held annual- 
ly since 1949. Great emphasis has been placed 
on various home economics contests—one year 
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the ladies’ quilt won third prize in the state, sev- 
eral cooks have won state prizes, and last year 
Mrs. C. N. Walton won first prize in the state for 
her hooked rug, enabling her to send it to the 
National Contest. 

The Grange entered the Community Service 
Contest several years. This is a contest to pro- 
mote betterment of the community in which we 
live. Some of the projects that have been carried 
out have been the Bloodmobile, Work Bees for 
members and neighbors who are sick, clearing 
and refencing the Wortman Cemetery, a bene- 
fit for the band uniforms, netting, $50, Ground 
Observers, glasses for the needy, keeping the 
roadways mowed and cleared of brush, and var- 
ious gifts to charities. 

Charter members still active in the Grange 
are Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Raasch, Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Farmer, Wallace McClelland, Margaret 
Lehman, and Mr. and Mrs. Aaron Bachman. 


PEO: 

P. E. O. is a women’s organiza- 
tion, international now, with chap- 
ters in Canada as well as most of 
the 48 states in this country. It had 
its beginnings on the campus of 
Iowa Wesleyan College at Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, in 
January, 1869. In 1889 it became exclusively a 
city organization instead of a campus one. 


Through the years the emphasis on educa- 
tion has grown. In 1907 an Educational Loan 
Fund was started, which has now reached a sum 
close to a million dollars. This is loaned to 
worthy girls wishing to attain higher education. 
In 1927 the Sisterhood accepted Cottey College 
in Nevada, Mo., as a gift from its founder, Alice 
Virginia Cottey Stockard. This is a junior college 
for girls. Another philanthropic and educational 
project is International Peace Scholarships. 
These are given to outstanding girls of foreign 
lands for study at the college of their choice in 
this country. 

A Nebraska state project is the P. E. O. Home 
at Beatrice, which is a beautiful place, and well 
equipped for the comfort and care of the 18 
guests now living there. 

The local chapter, BD, was organized May 
27, 1911, mainly through the efforts of Miss Lil- 
lian Bell and her sister, Mrs. Lula Matthews, the 
latter a member of Chapter M, Omaha. There 
were nine charter members, with Vera Railsback, 
now Mrs. R. A. Towne of Sterling, Colo., as the 
first president, and she is the only charter mem- 
ber now living. 

The group holds two meetings a month, be- 
ginning in October and ending in May. Besides 
supporting the Sisterhood’s projects, the Chap- 
ter gives locally to the Red Cross, March of 
Dimes, Salvation Army, Heart and Cancer funds. 


THE TREND TODAY ISTO...... 
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Order of the Rainbow for Girls 


The Order of Rainbow for 
._ Girls was conceived by Wil- 
Z-—\\ liam Mark Sexson, a minister 
<4 of the Christian church. Mr. 
Sexson was deeply interested 
in Masonry and in 1909 he 
went to Europe, Assyria, Pal- 
estine, and Egypt in search of 
Masonic information in prep- 
aration for his work as a contributor to Masonic lit- 
erature. 

While Mr. Sexson was thus engaged, he came to 
realize that there was great need for an organization 
which would bring to teen-age girls some of the 
truths of Masonry. One evening in the spring of 1922, 
while addressing an Eastern Star Chapter in his 
home town of McAlester, Okla., Mr. Sexson made an 
appeal for this type of organization. He found great 
enthusiasm and willingness to start a group immed- 
jiately, if some one would arrange a definite pattern 
to follow. The next day Mr. Sexson wrote the Ritual, 
giving it the name, Order of the Rainbow for Girls. 
He also wrote the laws governing the Supreme body 
and the Subordinate Assemblies. 


On April 6, 1922, degrees were conferred for the 
first time. The class numbered 171 girls. From Mc- 
Alester, Okla., on that spring evening in 1922, until 
the present, Rainbow for Girls has grown in prestige 
and membership. It now operates in all of the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, Australia, Guam, Alaska, 
England, the Panama Canal Zone, and the American 
zone in Japan. There are more than 160,000 active 
members, and over 500,000 majority members. It is 
the third largest youth organization in the world. 

Early in 1954, enough interest was shown in 
Ashland and community to warrant a Rainbow 
Assembly. A group of members from the Ma- 
sonic Lodge and Eastern Star chapter held nu- 
merous meetings and carefully worked out the 
details and the background. The main source of 
information, encouragement, and support was 
Lincoln Assembly No. 6. Enough girls and par- 
ents of girls were contacted to insure the neces- 
sary 25 candidates for the first initiation. 


On Aug. 16, 1954, the first meeting was held 
in the Pomegranate Lodge hall. Lincoln Assem- 
bly No. 6, with all necessary paraphernalia, 
moved to Ashland for the evening, and initiated 
the class of 25 girls from Ashland and surround- 
ing community. Guests present included mem- 
bers of the State Advisory Board and Grand As- 
sembly officers of Rainbow for Girls. Mrs. Ola 
M. Scheurich, Supreme Inspector of the Order 
of the Rainbow for Girls in Nebraska, was pres- 
ent. A group of teen-age girls conducted a meet- 
ing and an initiation with poise and dignity, to 
the astonishment of the many Masons and East- 
ern Star members present. 


Ten days later Ashland Assembly No. 19 was 
instituted, and officers were installed. The insti- 
tuting officer was Mrs. Scheurich, and members 
of the State Advisory Board and Grand Assembly 
again were present. The installation of officers 
was public and gave the parents and friends of 
the girls an opportunity to come and observe. 
All installations and initiations are occasions for 
formal attire and the many colored dresses blend 
well with the ceremony and the name Rainbow. 


On March 24, 1955, Ashland Assembly re- 
ceived their charter, the 19th granted in Ne- 
braska. 

Meetings are held twice a month, and offices 
are held for four-month periods. This insures 
that a maximum number of girls have an oppor- 
tunity to participate. A good, healthy interest in 
Rainbow continues to exist in Ashland and the 
surrounding community. The Assembly has en- 
joyed a steady growth; the adult group working 
with these girls is well satisfied at their efforts 
and feel positive that Rainbow will endure. 


Rainbow will accept as a member any eligible 
teen-age girl from Masonic and Eastern Star homes. 
It also admits any eligible girl friend of the Masonic 
or Eastern Star girl. Any girl between the ages of 12 
and 18 may petition for membership in this order 
which strives to develop character. The ritualistic 
training helps to develop precision and accuracy and 
is a mathematical approach to character building. It 
teaches how to use the value of secrecy constructive- 
ly. The definite power of color and the influence that 
color has on your life is explained. Love for one’s 
country is stressed. Reverence for leaders and love 
of home and country is always paramount. Rainbow 
teaches that the outward power of right living is to 
be religious and that to live right we must be identi- 
fied with some church, temple, or synagogue. In 
Rainbow Assembly a girl has an opportunity to learn 
to talk extemporaneously in a meeting presided over 
by other girls. As an officer, she will learn to become 
a planner and a director. An adult will help guide 
her but will remain in the background. 

The Order of Rainbow for Girls is a respected 
member of the Ashland community and is proud to 
be a contributor to the welfare of the people who 
live here. The crowning achievement of Rainbow is 


service. A youthful life offered to a community, ask- 
ing no limitations to that service, except that it be 
honorable and that it is rendered preferably to those 
who could not command it from any other source. 
It asks no reward, nor seeks for glory. Rainbow As- 
semblies are all dedicated to God in love and service. 


Other Lodges 
In addition to the Masonic and Odd Fellows 
fraternities, discussed  else- 
where, Ashland was at one 
time plentifully endowed with 
other secret organizations. In 
the Nineties, there were two 
Knights of Pythias chapters: 
Star Lodge 
= No. 9, and 
at also No. 62. 
The Modern Woodmen of 
America, A. O. U. W., Wood- 
men of the World, Knights of 
the Maccabees, Royal High- 
landers, and the G. A. R.’s aux- 
iary, the Woman’s Relief 
Corps, were all active. 
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American Legion Post 


On Nov. 5, 1919, a group of 
World War I veterans assembled at 
Ashland and signed an application 
for a charter for an American Le- 
gion post here, to be known as the 
Edgar O. Jarman Post. 


The application was approved by Depart- 
ment headquarters on Nov. 28, 1919, and on Dec. 
13 a temporary charter was issued by national 
headquarters for the Edgar O. Jarman Post No. 
129. Those signing the original charter applica- 
tion were: 

Durell M. Finch, Herbert H. Stambaugh, Guilford 
R. Darst, William Rogers, Clauson R. Lewis, Ernest 
L. C. Gilmore, Anton C. Knutson, Dwight W. Butler, 
Carl W. Harnsberger, Charles Giles, Arthur F. Jar- 
man, O. H. Hoffman, Arthur L. Brown, Frank E. Mat- 
ison, Bowers A. Anderson, Oscar T. Reece, Harold B. 
Bryan, David Root, Forrest Hoffman, Frank E. Bish- 
op, Nova T. Smith, Robert A. Mason, W. C. Schuelke, 
Arthur L. Holland, Russell N. Endicott, Melvin L. 
Peterson, Lou H. White, and Charles Lindsay. 

Because of a lack of activity by the post, the 


charter was canceled in 1924. 


Ten years later, on Dec. 15, 1934, another 
group of veterans met to apply for another char- 
ter in the American Legion. It was entered this 
time as Ashland Post No. 129. Department head- 
quarters approved this application on Dec. 17, 
and a temporary charter was issued by national 


headquarters on Dec. 28, 1934. Veterans who 
signed this application were: 


Ray Jones, E. O. Miller, Ray E. Sackett, M. Lynn 
Judy, C. H. Panzer, E. E. Clark, Dr. J. M. Packer, 
Edgar I. Anderson, Edwin A. Fricke, Arthur C. Dyer, 
Ray E. Bower, E. L. C. Gilmore, Sam Rhotten, W. E. 
Harnsberger, O. T. Reece, Otto Olson, Orrin B. Ar- 
nold, I. M. Marcus, B. A. Anderson, D. W. Butler, 
and Dr. B. H. Baer. 


National headquarters on Nov. 12, 1935, 
granted the Post a permanent charter and a sup- 
p!emental charter which recognized the Post in 
its corporate status was issued by national head- 
quarters in June, 1940. 


After World War II the membership of the 
Ashland American Legion Post began to rise 
with the return of veterans. More eligible mem- 
bers became available because of the Korean 
War from June 25, 1950, to July 27, 1953. With 
the growth of membership, the Post began to 
take a more active part in the civic and youth 
activities of the community. Here are some of 
the activities and programs carried on by the 
Ashland American Legion Post, along with other 
organizations: 

1. Sponsors County Government Day for the 
junior high school class. 

2. Sponsors junior and midget American Le- 
gion baseball. 


3. Co-sponsors Boys State with the Ashland 
Rotary Club. 


4. Co-sponsors summer swimming program 
with the Ashland Red Cross. 


Congratulations 


to Ashland 


DOROTHY AND HARRY DECKER 


5. Co-sponsors Fourth of July celebration with 
the Chamber of Commerce. 


6. Co-sponsors Hallowe’en party. 


7. Co-sponsors Christmas party with the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


_8. Co-sponsors “Yanks Who Gave” with Legion 
Auxiliary. 

9. Sponsors sale of Christmas trees, with pro- 
ceeds going to the youth activity program. 


10. Has an annual dinner dance at the Guard 
Camp in May. 


11. Has an annual fall fish fry at the Guard 
Camp. 


12. Furnishes Color guards and firing squads for 
funerals and Memorial Day services in the commun- 
ity, and for parades and other special events. 


13. Presents an annual School Merit Award to 
an outstanding eighth grade boy and girl in the Ash- 
land school. 


14. Furnishes wheel chairs, crutches, and walkers 
for invalids around the Ashland community, as well 
as for Legionnaires. 


15. Has sponsored American Legion Golden 
Gloves. 


16. Takes part in the annual Stir-Up. 


17. It maintains a service office for veterans and 
their dependents and has assisted a great many to 
get hospitalization, compensation, and other ben- 
efits to which they are entitled. 


In the past 10 years, in which the Legion 
membership has grown from 40 to 280, the 


problem of a new and larger home has loomed. 
As far back as 1946 funds had been set aside in 


New American Legion Hall (1957). 


the form of bonds to be used some day for this 
purpose. In 1955 it was decided that the time 
had come to start the ground work for a new 
building. Most of that year was spent in prepar- 
ing plans, where to build, how to pay for it, and 
what kind of a structure was needed that would 
serve both as a home to the American Legion 
and also be a benefit to the community and 
town for them to use. 

In March, 1956, the first spade full of dirt 
was removed from the corner lot at the corner 
of Silver Street and 16th Street. The building, 
measuring 38 ft. by 80 ft., is constructed of re- 
inforced concrete with brick veneer. The ground 
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floor is to be used as an auditorium for the Le- 
gion and other civic organizations and groups. 
The basement will be completely finished with 
kitchen and dining room facilities and may be 
used by organizations for luncheon meetings 
and banquets. 


All labor and construction has been on a vol- 
untary, donated basis by Legionnaires and other 
interested citizens. The value of the building 
will be approximately $45,000, and it is antici- 
pated that not more than $12,000 will be out- 
standing against the building when it is finished 
in the summer of 1957, when the dedication is 
to be held. 

The commanders of the first post, 1920-23, were 


E. L. C. Gilmore, Carl Boring, and John Butler. The 
adjutants: F. E. Bee, Mr. Gilmore, and C. H. Boring. 


Commanders from 1935 to 1957 inclusive have 
been Dr. E..E. Clark, Dr. B. H. Baer, Loyal E. Mason 
and D. W. Butler, O. H. Hoffman, Riley Wright, Jo- 
seph Mitchell, C. J. Anderson, Charles B. Laune, Ed- 
win A. Fricke, Dr. J. M. Packer, Harry Decker, Le- 
land S. Wagner, James Sikyta, B. L. Perryman, C. D. 
Lutton, Jr., James C. Bryant, William R. Cook, Lloyd 
Martin, Elwin P. Jones, and Lamar F. Converse. The 
adjutants since 1935 have been E. O. Miller, M. L. 
Judy, O. T. Reece, Joe Mitchell, C. J. Anderson, 
Charles Laune, I. M. Marcus, Oscar G. Lind, Charles 
Wagner, Charles Lohr, Leland S. Wagner, B. L. Per- 
ryman, James C. Bryant, James T. Parks, William R. 
Cook, Elwin P. Jones, and Harry Decker. 


Membership has been as low as 27 in 1937, and 
reached a high of 303 in 1955. The 1957 membership 
roster is 280, the second highest figure. 
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American Legion Auxiliary 


On a wintry night, Feb. 20, 1930, 
a group of ladies were invited to meet 
with the American Legion at the Hoff- 
man Auditorium. A Mr. Patterson and 
Mrs. Lynnequest were there to explain the pur- 
pose and obligations of the American Legion 
Auxiliary. Out of the group present, 19 signed 
to become members. Thus the American Legion 
Auxiliary of the Nebraska Department, Post 129 
of Ashland, became a reality. The charter mem- 
bers were: 

Mrs. O. H. Hoffman, president; Mrs. S. L. Rhot- 
ten, vice-president; Mrs. D. V. Butler, secretary; Mrs. 
Laura Jarman, chaplain; Mrs. Riley Wright, histor- 
ian; Mrs. Rose Marcus, sergeant-at-arms; Mrs. Frieda 
Reece, Mrs. Fern Anderson, Mrs. Ray Sackett, Mrs. 
Eugene L. Clark, Mrs. Mary Lux, Mrs. Greta Jones, 
Mrs. Hattie Johnson, Mrs. Minnette Howard, Mrs. J. 
L. Irwin, Mrs. Otto Olson, Mrs. Zepha Dyer, Mrs. 
Joe Mitchell, and Mrs. Esther Judy. 

Three classes of women are eligible to be- 
long to the American Legion Auxiliary: (1) Mo- 
thers, wives, daughters, and sisters of members 
of the American Legion; (2) Mothers, wives, 
daughters, and sisters of men and women who 
were in the Armed Forces of the United States 
between April 6, 1917, and Nov. 11, 1918, or be- 
tween Dec. 7, 1941, and Sept. 2, 1945, or June 
25, 1950, to July 27, 1953; (3) Women, who of 
their own right, are eligible to membership in 
the American Legion. 


The American Legion Auxiliary was formed 
to aid the American Legion carry out peacetime 
service. It is in every sense an “auxiliary” to the 
American Legion and its members serve side by 
side with the men in a spirit of unselfish devo- 
tion to the well-being of the American republic. 


The first Ashland Auxiliary meetings were 
held at the Hoffman Auditorium on the same 
nights that the Legionnaires were meeting. The 
ladies had their meeting on the stage while the 
men met in the main auditorium. They then 
joined for a social time and refreshments. In 
later years, meetings were held at the Public 
Library and sometimes in homes. In July, 1947, 
after the Legion leased and redecorated the old 
I. O. O. F. Hall, the Auxiliary met there. Now 
that the American Legion has built a place of its 
own, the new “home” will become a permanent 
meeting place for the Auxiliary as well. 


One of the major activities in the American 
Legion Auxiliary is the great task of caring for 
disabled veterans of World Wars I and II, who 
are still hospitalized, and in assisting other vet- 
erans to regain a place in civilian life. The Ash- 
land unit donates rags to the Veterans hospital 
where rugs are made up and returned to the 
Auxiliary that in turn sells the rugs. They do- 
nate gifts to the gift shop in the Veterans hos- 
pitals during the Christmas season—a source of 
cheer for the veterans and their families. They 


sell poppies on ‘Poppy Day,” the first Saturday 
in May. Disab‘ed men in hospitals and their fam- 
ilies are assisted by Poppy funds. Auxiliary- 
sponsored magazine sales are a yearly project 
and the ladies donate as much time as possible 
in the Veterans hospital, making the veteran’s 
life more endurable. 


The Auxiliary sponsors a delegate to the 
Cornhusker Girls State each year. A girl who is 
a junior in high school, upper half of her class 
scholastically, a potential leader, alert, enthu- 
siastic, honest, and dependable, is selected by the 
Unit committee and the superintendent of the 
high school. 


Some years ago the Auxiliary bought bonds 
which have now come to maturity. These will be 
used to equip the new kitchen at the Legion Hall. 


The Gold Star members are mothers, wives, 
daughters, and sisters of men who gave their 
lives for the service of our country. These mem- 
bers are honored in some way during the month 
of May each year. 


Bob McCook Post No. 31, G. A. R. 


Bob McCook Post No. 31, Grand Army of the 
Republic, was organized in Ashland in 1880, and 
was an important part of the community’s life 
for many years. 


Those who were charter 
members of the post were 
H. C. Brown, John K. Clark, 
T. E. Margrave, J. A. Jury, 
S. Crane, W. W. Crane, B. 
S. Clark, E. J. Whipple, J. 
Dech, O. A. Pierce, J. S. 
Tylerenowe hall, ih: 
Price, P. J. Hall, K. Hoff- 
man, R. Gay, J. P. Brook, 
H. Wakefield, R. H. Dexter. 

Soon after its organi- 
zation, the Bob McCook 
Post became so proficient 
that at the annual reun- 
ion it won a first prize and 
$50 in discipline and in 
drill. 


By the end of World 
War I the number of 
G. A. R. veterans laid to 
rest in the Ashland cemetery greatly exceeded 
the survivors, and the post’s long-cherished re- 
sponsibility for planning the Decoration Day ob- 
servances had to be shared, then completely as- 
sumed, by other groups. By 1927 only three 
members survived: J. B. Russell, James Stoots- 
berry, and N. W. Marks. Mr. Stootsberry was 
the last member of the G. A. R. post here, dying 
in 1945 at the age of 97. 


There are 106 Union veterans and two Con- 
federate veterans buried in Ashland cemetery. 
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Ashland Woman’s Club 


“Let an idea, however vague, catch hold of a 
woman’s mind and no one can tell to what it 
may lead.” This might have been said of what 
took place in the home of Mrs. W. C. Scott on 
Oct. 9, 1895, when 21 women, after listening to 
her enthusiastic report of a visit to the Lincoln 
Club, one of 14 charter members of the state 
Club, voted to organize the Ashland Woman’s 
federation. 

The charter members were Mesdames Ray Brush, 
Wilson Denny, S. S. Fales, A. B. Fuller, O. D. Har- 
ford, W. A. Harnsberger, J. R. Hayward, C. Hicks, 
H. L. Hovey, C. F. Kirkpatrick, John Kriegelstein, A. 
Laverty, A. S. von Mansfelde, A. C. Pearson, J. C. 
Railsback, W. C. Scott, H. H. Shedd, F. E. White, and 
H. A. Wiggenhorn, and the Misses Fanny Burlingame 
and Dora Wiggenhorn. The officers were Mrs. Fuller, 
president; Mrs. Denny, vice-president; and Mrs. Wig- 
genhorn, secretary-treasurer. 

During the years, 35 women have served as 
presidents, nearly 600 names have appeared on 
the roll, and thousands of dollars and service 
hours have been given to the community. 


Cultural and social events dominated the 
early years. Receptions, guest days, and ‘‘gentle- 
men nights” were special occasions. A tableau 
program at one of these, ‘““Tennyson’s Dream of 
Fair Ladies,” inspired a two-year study of Shake- 
speare. Programs for these years, designed by 
Mrs. Laverty, won first place and special men- 
tion at the St. Louis Exposition of 1904. 


Many and varied public meetings were spon- 
sored: some for profit, some for their education- 
al or esthetic value, some used club or local tal- 
ent; some, outside personnel. 


Reference material for study was always a 
problem. More and more books were purchased 
until in 1903 a crisis had been reached. The li- 
brary had outgrown the librarian’s home. No 
doubt a public library had been a dream, but, 
without funds, seemingly an impossibility, until 
a new member, Mrs. B. H. Clark, told of how her 
former club had established one under similar 
circumstances. 


A resolution was presented by Mrs. White 
and adopted Dec. 2, 1903, “to lend influence, 
work, or assist—for the forwarding of a public 
library—in the near future.” April 9, 1904, the 
library opened. In four months it had become a 
reality. Later a building was rented, then pur- 
chased. Incorporating to clear title to this prop- 
erty, the club became the state’s first incorporat- 
ed club (July 1, 1906). In October, 1907, the li- 
brary was made debt-free. In April, 1908, it was 
offered to the city as a gift and accepted with- 
out the building, and only if the club would con- 
tinue its support. In 1913, the old building was 
sold to the G. A. R. 


Next, the club turned its attention to ihe 
school. In 1909 the first student health examina- 
tion was given with the club assisting. For three 


years (1910-1913) cooking classes were offered. 
The school helped financially the third year and 
the fourth year included domestic science in its 
regular curriculum. For two years (1913-1915) 
gymnasium was conducted at the Congregra- 
tional church for girls and women. Two pictures 
and playground equipment were presented to 
the school. 

During World War I, co-operative commun- 
ity activities increased. The combined efforts of 
women’s organizations ranked Ashland fourth 
in the state in total output of surgical dressings. 
There were community sings, gardens, and a 
food-drying plant. Besides backing these, the 
club furnished two community Christmas trees 
and treats, and 50 baskets of food and clothing 
for deserving families. 

Women in civic affairs was a new thought in 
the early Twentieth Century, but once started, 
the movement was not to be stopped. How com- 
pletely the club had become a part of it is shown 
by the revised constitution of 1910 when ‘“‘to 
work for the good of the town” was added to 
the original purpose of ‘mutual improvement 
and good fellowship of its members.” 

Indeed, no part of Ashland was to escape the 
betterment program! Starting with a few chil- 
dren’s flower plots, clean-up campaigns, and the 
placing of trash cans and two drinking fountains 
on the main streets, it advanced to widespread 
yard contests, landscaping and the maintenance 
of public grounds. The most ambitious under- 
taking was the Play Park improvement of 1925, 
which included a general clean-up, many plant- 
ings of shrubs and vines, a pergola, and drink- 
ing fountain. 


Responsibility for welfare work was assumed, 
embracing milk for school children; glasses; 
medical, surgical, and dental care; clothing for 
the needy; Campfire Girls sponsorship; Boy 
Scouts and Junior Band assistance; tuberculosis 
work; and X-ray clinics. 


The members took time out to present a pa- 
rade and pageant to some 2500 spectators to 
celebrate the 30th anniversary in 1925. Store 
windows depicted accomplishments of the club. 
For another look backward, in 1927, a huge 
granite boulder was put on the D. L. D. road, 
north of Ashland, to mark the old Government 
Road. This was later moved to a point south of 
the city on Highway 6, overlooking the valley 
where the wagon trains left the ridge trail to 
cross the rocky bottom of “Saline Ford.” 

With the depression of the Thirties came em- 
phasis on the conservation of human and natural 
resources. In 1935, the club reorganized as a de- 
partmental club. The total enrollment of its five 
study departments totaled nearly 100, the larg- 
est in the club’s history. Mrs. Claire Atwood, as 
president, was honored in 1938 by the planting 
of 600 trees in Halsey National Forest. 
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Another world war brought a new set of de- 
mands: Food for the Service Men’s Center at the 
Union Depot in Omaha; gifts for base hospitals; 
scholarships for nurses; rehabilitation and re- 
construction aid for our own disaster areas and 
war-torn countries. A happy event of this decade 
was the 50th anniversary dinner, at which time 
the only resident charter member, Mrs. H. A. 
Wiggenhorn, was honored. 

Under the stress of peace and international 
relationships of today the club has turned nat- 
urally to scholarships for our own and interna- 
tional students. A recent local project was the 
renovation of the library “lecture room,” the 
conversion of small and infrequently used rooms 
to service areas, and the purchasing of a piano 
and minor equipment, so that the club might 
come home to its single greatest gift to the 
community—the library. 


South Ashland Woman’s Club 


At the turn of the century, a rural Woman’s 
Club was viewed with more or less suspicion. In 
spite of this fact, a group of South Ashland ladies 
met with a few members of the Ashland Wom- 
an’s Club at the home of Mrs. Otha Wortman on 
Nov. 17, 1904, to organize a club with ‘Mutual 
Improvement and Good Fellowship among its 
Members” as its goal. 


The meeiing was called to order by Mrs. B. 
H. Clark, chairman of the Club Extension Com- 
mittee, and Mrs. Wortman acted as temporary 
chairman. The following officers were elected: 
Mrs. Otha Wortman, president; Mrs. Fred Cream- 
er, vice-president; Miss Jennie Bailey, secretary; 
and Mrs. Amos Welden, treasurer. 


Any woman sympathizing with the object of 
the club was eligible for membership. Rose and 
Cream were chosen as their colors and “Not 
How Much, But How Well’ as the club motto. 

The name selected was ‘Fairland Country 
Club.” After one year it was changed to Country 
Woman’s Club and is now know as the South 
Ashland Woman’s Club. It is one of the oldest 
rural woman’s clubs in the state. 


The first annual dues were 40 cents but by 
amendment new members paid 10 cents initia- 
tion fee and 10 cents for the first three months. 
The treasury was to be supplied by the proceeds 
of entertainments from time to time. Dues have 
never been more than one dollar and are now 
75 cents per year. 


Fairland Country Club came near meeting 
an untimely death when at the second meeting, 
the members became so interested in their con- 
stitution and by-laws that they trailed home after 
dark (via horse and buggy) to worried and hun- 
gry husbands and children. Dampened spirits 
soon revived and for two years the regular meet- 
ings were held from 3:00 to 5:00 on every fourth 


Thursday afternoon, then the day was changed 
to Wednesday. Eventually, the July meeting was 
eliminated and to conform with the Ashland 
Community Council calendar, the club has met 
(since Jan. 1, 1956) on the fourth Wednesday of 
each month from 2:30 until 5:00. 


Besides the annual August picnics, two to 
four open meetings were held during the winter, 
which the husbands and members of the families 
were urged to attend. Records show that the 
early New Year party attendance was usually 
from 100 to 130. Entertainments, socials, oyster 
suppers, etc., were held to help finance club 
projects. 

The programs were, and are today, varied 
and have covered many fields, with special atten- 
tion given to home and community problems. 

Much hidden talent was discovered through 
the giving of musical programs, plays, minstrels, 
book reviews, etc. At one time, the club was for- 
tunate in having its own orchestra. Home talent 
plays were given in homes, school houses, and 
one at Hoffman’s auditorium. The latter brought 
in a tidy sum, but the idea of using it as a nest 
egg for a community hall fund quickly vanished 
in the Thirties, when the club was forced to re- 
duce the dues to 25 cents per year. 

In early years, the club helped with the Chau- 
tauqua, co-operated with the business men and 
Farmer’s Institute in helping design floats for 


the Cattle Show, served a dinner for the Business- 
men’s Association for the Corn Show, had an 
entertainment to raise money for the Domestic 
Science Department of the Women’s Auxiliary 
to the Farmer’s Institute of Ashland, contributed 
to the scholarship fund, to the Girl’s Educational 
Fund, and in 1916 made bandages at its Bandage 
Circle meetings. 

The South Ashland Woman’s Club has held 
membership in the County and State Federa- 
tions as well as the Ashland Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs which held four meetings per year 
and whose purpose was not only to carry on the 
work of the Home Economics Association but to 
promote a greater spirit of fellowship between 
members of various clubs to strive to promote 
the interests of the community at large. 

During the First World War, all the members 
signed a pledge for conservation of food, collect- 
ed money for Red Cross, raised money for Fur- 
lough Homes in France, the Food for France 
Fund, and the Y. W. C. A. Yarn for knitting was 
reported to be on hand but the record of the 
number of articles made or sent is missing. 

In 1922, the club voted to follow the lessons 
sent out by the Home Extension Department. 
Records of that time are missing, but the mem- 
ories of the Dress Form sessions have lingered 
longest even though the forms themselves have 
long since been consigned to the ash heap. 
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Other contributions have been made to a 
Sewing Class, Louisville flood sufferers, Child 
Welfare work, Ashland Fire Department, Red 
Cross and Recreational Fund, Boy Scouts, Lin- 
coln Air Base, Service Men’s Center, helped to 
furnish food for Omaha U. S. O., World Service, 
Cornhusker Girls State, Kansas Flood Relief, 
Children’s Memorial Hospital, Ashland Garden 
Club roadside planting project, ete. 

More than 50 birthday or baby showers have 
been given to club members. Mrs. Amos Welden, 
Mrs. Lee Gilman, Mrs. Bert Rager, Mrs. Joe 
Fries, and Mrs. Allen Pershing are first year 
members and to them we extend our sincere 
thanks for an organization that has done so 
much for the South Ashland community. 

The present officers are: Mrs. Dewey Moore, 
president; Mrs. Glenn Keetle, vice-president; 
Mrs. Roy Keller, treasurer; and Mrs. G. Earl 
Mansfield, secretary. 

Article If of our constitution (1957) states 
that “The object of this organization shall be 
mutual improvement among its members and 
community betterment.” 


East Ashland Woman’s Club 


The East Ashland Woman’s Club was organ- 
ized in 1911-with 10 members. The officers elect- 
ed were Mrs. Roy (Effie) Dean, president; Mrs. 
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THOMAS CONSTRUCTION CO., INC. 


Dave (Laura) Jardine, vice-president; Mrs. John 
(Hazel) Monroe, secretary; and Mrs. Eliga (Mol- 
lie) Core, moderator. Other members were Mes- 
dames Silas Welden, Sam Fox, Roy Dean, Ben- 
ton Piersol, James McNett, and Carl Stednitz. 
The only living charter member is Mrs. Carl 
(Kathryn) Stednitz, still an associate member. 

In the beginning the club started out as the 
Richardson Embroidery Club. A company was 
written to for information in organizing, and they 
received blanks and premiums. Each member 
was to purchase doilies and thread. 

In October, 1915, believing in progress, they 
reorganized as the East Ashland Woman’s Club. 
The constitution and by-laws were written by 
Mesdames Hazel Monroe, Rose Wagner, and Ef- 
fie Dean as appointed by the president, Mrs. 
Laura Jardine. This constitution is still in use. 
The object of the club is to co-operate for the 
promotion of domestic, social, literary, and po- 
litical education. The motto of the club is Loyal- 
ty; the club flower is Pansy; and the club colors 
are purple and gold. 

One of the first projects of the club was giv- 
ing a play to secure funds for the East Ward 
School. Another project was a box social to raise 
money for the World War I funds, netting $100. 

East Ashland Woman’s Club joined the coun- 
ty federation in 1932. And in that year they se- 
cured East Ashland school grounds from the 


Ashland, Nebraska 


city for a public park and playground. It was 
dedicated in an impressive ceremony on Arbor 
Day, 1933; four trees were planted, one of which 
is still standing. One tree was dedicated to Mrs. 
Mollie Core, who at that time was the oldest 
member. Work continued in the following years 
by planting canna beds and shrubbery. In 1937 
when the park was almost completed, it was 
turned over to the City of Ashland. 

The years 1942 to 1946 were spent in doing 
war work. Cards were sent to boys in service, 
gifts were sent to the Lincoln Air Base, and for 
18 months a different member donated her time 
and $1 to the Omaha U. S. O. 


The Ashland Cancer Drive was conducted by 
the club for four years. Through the years the 
club has donated money to the Red Cross, Polio, 
Crippled Children, and Library funds. They have 
helped the needy of Ashland, worked on sewing 
projects for the Recreation Committee, sewed 
clothes for the Nebraska Children’s Home, and 
helped with the Duty von Mansfelde celebration. 

The Variety Show during the Stir-Up has 
been conducted by the club for a number of 
years, and they helped on the Annual Easter egg 
hunt. Floats have been entered in several of the 
Stir-Up parades. In 1951 third prize of $5 was 
won, and in 1954 first prize of $25 was awarded 
for a safety float. They have also helped sponsor 
Girls State. East Ashland Woman’s Club has be- 


longed to the Community Council since the 
Council was organized. 


Since January, 1952, East Ashland Woman’s 
Club has had an active part in various safety 
groups. The club entered and won $25 and $4 
for slogans in a traffic safety contest for Nebras:- 
ka and part of Iowa, sponsored by the Omaha 
World-Herald in 1952. A first place certificate 
in the “Crusade for Safety,” as an outstanding 
project award was won by the club, and was 
framed, and is being kept until such time as 
there is an Ashland Community Building where 
it can be displayed. Another plaque is in the 
Supervisors Room in the Saunders County 
Courthouse. This was won by Ashland and 
neighboring towns for their safety work. Ash- 
land helped organize the Saunders County Traf- 
fic Safety Group. Meetings were held in the 
County Courthouse. In 1954 Governor Crosby 
organized the Nebraska Traffic Safety Congress. 
East Ashland Woman’s Club sent a representa- 
tive. Previous safety projects made them eligible 
for this group. The safety work has been self- 
supporting. Today East Ashland Woman’s Club 
is represented in one of the 28 state traffic safe- 
ty organizations appearing in the charter of the 
statewide Nebraska Traffic Safety Foundation 
which is made up of men and women from all 
parts of Nebraska. 

At the beginning of 1957, after 46 years of 
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active club work, East Ashland Woman’s Club 
had a roll call of 29 members, four associate 
members, and Mrs. Rose Wagner is the one hon- 
or member. 


North Ashland Woman’s Club 


A group of women in the North Ashland 
community banded together about 43 years ago 
to do Red Cross work in the First World War 
under the leadership of Mesdames T. Carey, Ar- 
ley Sanders, Daisy Seypolt, and James Chamber- 
lain. They met at the different homes to sew, 
knit, and fold bandages. A luncheon was served 
by the hostess, and occasionally the group en- 
joyed a pot luck dinner or an oyster supper. 

After the war years this same Red Cross 
unit organized into a Woman’s Club which later 
became a part of the County Federation. Two 
delegates were sent each month to Wahoo for 
instruction and material in a home economics 
course which was brought back to the rest of the 
members. The Woman’s Club usually enjoyed 
two parties a year and a picnic in the summer at 
Antelope Park in Lincoln. The parties were us- 
ually held at the Odd Fellows Hall in Ashland. 

The Club contributed much to the social life 
of the community. Its first public project was a 
home talent play, ‘‘Safety First,” which was pre- 
sented at the Hoffman Auditorium under the 
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direction of Mrs. J. M. Packer of Ashland. Upon 
another occasion a colored minstrel show was 
presented under the supervision of Mrs. Nelson 
Vallier. A Kitchen Klatter band was also organ- 
ized among the membership of the club with 
the help of Mrs. Guy Ziegler of Ashland. It can 
be said with pride, that though the club was not 
a large one (never more than 35 members at any 
one time) there was enough talent to provide 
ample entertainment for most North Ashland 
social activities. 

The charter members of the club were: Mes- 
dames T. Carey, Arley Sanders, Errett Woodford, 
James Chamberlain, Nelson Vallier, Otto Sanders, 
Delbert Sanders, Verne Clark, Emor Ballou, Chas. 
Sandy, David Carr, Ivan Timmons, Dick Luehr, Al- 
lan Moss, Jake Simpson, Fred Quass, James McQuire, 
Andrew Freiberg, Ray Chamberlain, John Bloom, 
Minnie Warddrip, Harry Hall, Daisy Seybolt, L. G. 
Stambaugh, and Merton Warddrip. The charter mem- 
bers of the club still living are Mesdames Dick Luehr 
of Riverside, Calif., Ray Chamberlain of Hawthorne, 
Calif., Errett Woodford of Ashland, Otto Sanders of 
Crete, David Carr Donahey of Ashland, and Nelson 
Vallier of Inglewood, Calif. 

The North Ashland Club of today consists of 
22 members. It is mainly a social group doing a 
small amount of welfare activity. The honorary 
members include Mrs. Nellie Buster, Mrs. Lula 
Donahey, and Mrs. Esther Sandberg. The 1957 
officers are Mrs. Collen Schofield, president; Mrs. 
Minnie Hartung, vice-president; and Mrs. Estella 
Clark, secretary-treasurer. 


West Ashland Woman’s Club 


On Aug. 28, 1913, a meeting was held at the 
home of Mrs. Elizabeth Ensminger to form a 
Country Woman’s Club in the West Ashland vi- 
cinity. A short miscellaneous program was ren- 
dered after which Miss Jennie Craig (now Mrs. 
Ramon Miller of Strasburg, Colo.), temporary 
chairman, brought up the matter of organiza- 
tion. Eighteen names were handed in, with prom- 
ises of more to be added later. Miss Eva Ens- 
minger acting as temporary secretary was in- 
structed to cast a unanimous ballot of the Club 
for Mrs. Frank Pickering, who became the first 
president of the West Ashland Woman’s Club. 
Mrs. Ensminger was elected vice-president and 
Miss Luella Craig (now Mrs. Floyd Kelly) as sec- 
retary, and Miss Nellie Frasier as treasurer. 


The first regular meeting of the new West 
Ashland Woman’s Club was held at the home of 
Mrs. Pickering with officers as hostesses. There 
were 14 members and six guests present, of 
whom four became charter members. Miss Jen- 
nie Craig drafted a form of Constitution and By- 
Laws which were read at this meeting. They 
were discussed and adopted. It was voted at this. 
meeting to limit the serving to two articles of 
food and one beverage. The programs for the 
meetings were miscellaneous and were given 
mostly by the members, and some very good 


ones were rendered. Charter members listed in 
the Sept. 30, 1913, minutes and still living are 
Mesdames Grace Marks, Fay Gilkeson, Stella 
Vance, Perle Hackney, Leora Landon, and Eliza- 
beth Weddell. Mrs. Mary Spere, mother of Mrs. 
Henry Sutton, died Aug. 2, 1917, the first club 
member to die. 


By July, 1917, our club had grown to a mem- 
bership of 50 and was becoming more than the 
average house would accommodate, so it was 
voted to limit the membership to not more than 
50 at any time. During the winter months, we 
always had either all-day meetings or open af- 
ternoon meetings when the club families got to- 
gether, the men helping give the programs. At 
one all-day meeting with Mrs. Elizabeth Weddell 
on Dec. 5, 1923, we served dinner to 80 club 
members and guests. 


The club belonged to the Nebraska State Fed- 
eration of Clubs and sent delegates to the Dist- 
rict and State Conventions paying our delegates’ 
way and all expenses. Our dues were one dollar 
per year for a good many years. 


The club worked with the Red Cross during 
World War I making clothes, rolling bandages, 
knitting, and giving money. We were a little 
more affluent then than at the present time, for 
in 1928 the treasurer’s books show we had $70.40 
in the treasury. The last few years we have been 
interested in giving eggs at Easter, canned fruits, 
vegetables, jams and jellies, sewing, and dona- 
tions of money to the Nebraska Children’s Home 
Society at Omaha. 


Our Club has diminished in membership and 
interest the last few years until it was decided 
at the March, 1957, meeting to disband, so since 
May there has not been a West Ashland Wom- 
an’s Club. 


Junior Woman’s Club 


The Ashland Junior Woman’s Club was born 
when the Ashland Woman’s Club held a meeting 
Sept. 21, 1944, and formed a Junior Department. 
While with the ‘“Mother Club,’”’ charter members 
were Rosemary Robinson, Floss Gaines, and 
Ramona Livers. On May 8, 1946, the Junior De- 
partment became a club independent of the 
Ashland Woman’s Club, drew up a new charter, 
and became federated as the Ashland Junior 
Woman’s Club. Charter members of the present 
organization are Floss Gaines, Alice Keetle, Bar- 
bara Kitrell, Ramona Livers, Rosemary Robin- 
son, and Deloris Yochum. 

The club has been active in a number of 
projects: until 1952, when the Tuberculosis As- 
sociation became a county organization, the Ju- 
nior Woman’s Club sponsored the Tuberculosis 
Christmas Seal drives and the chest X-ray mo- 
bile units. 


For several years the Junior Women were 
in charge of the Bloodmobile drives, assisting in 
securing blood donors, as well as helping with 
the work connected with the Bloodmobile. 

They conducted the “Amateur Show” at the 
Stir-Up for a number of years and for the past 
five years have been in charge of the coronation 
of Ashland’s Stir-Up King and Queen. 

The Club also sponsors the Girl Scout move- 
ment in Ashland—assisting with summer camp 
funds, furnishing or acquiring leaders, and help- 
ing in any way needed. 

Bake sales, card parties, square dances, and 
programs have been given to benefit other or- 
ganizations and help in philanthropic work. Pro- 
ceeds from Stir-Up breakfasts and Girl Scout 
programs have helped send girls to Scout camp. 
The Ashland Nursing Home patients, polio fam- 
ilies in Ashland, Child Saving Institute in Oma- 
ha, and local shut-ins have received various gifts 
from the club. Proceeds from a bake sale were 
given to the Band Mothers Club to buy a needed 
musical instrument. 

In 1955 the Junior Woman’s Club celebrated 
its 10th anniversary as an independent club, at a 
banquet. The following past presidents were hon- 
ored: Ramona Livers, Rosemary Robinson, Floss 
Gaines, Norma Hull, Doris Howe, Ruth Ballou, 
Erma Grace Conley, Margaret Lutton, Catherine 
Marcy, and Deloris Yochum. 
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Many interesting programs, both educational 
and enlightening, have been presented to the 
club, one of the yearly highlights being “Fun 
Night.” 


Ashland Garden Club 


A group of people met at the Ashland school 
on Oct. 18, 1949, to organize a garden club. 
Twenty-three persons signified their interest in 
the project, 15 of whom are still active partici- 
pants. In November a constitution and by-laws 
were drawn up and later adopted, and the Ash- 
land Garden Club came into being. The efforts 
of one woman, Mrs. Charles Gade, were largely 
responsible for this civic organization. She be- 
came the first president of the club and her in- 
terest has never flagged. 

The Club is unique because it had money in 
its treasury before it was organized. A float in 
the Stir-Up parade in September, 1949, was en- 
tered in the name of this projected group and 
was rated third, thus earning $5. Through her 
column, ‘Garden Chatter,’ a weekly feature in 
the Ashland Gazette, Mrs. Gade had stimulated 
enough interest in a garden club among local 
residents that a number of people, headed by 
Miss Sheralee Coatman and Miss Marion Barta, 
decorated and entered the float in the competi- 
tion. 

To make the Club more efficient, it was sep- 
arated into Day and Night groups with their 
own leaders and secretaries. A president, vice- 
president, corresponding secretary, secretary, 
treasurer, and executive board serve the two 
clubs. Meetings are held monthly by each section 
with matters of importance being cared for by 
the executive board. These include flower shows, 
plant sales, African violet exhibits, civic plant- 
ing, and projects for each group. 

A flower show has been sponsored annually 
by the Club since 1950 and the increasing num- 
ber of entries each year testifies to the value of 
this event. Flower arrangements in classes and 
individual specimens of garden flowers, peren- 
nials, and shrubs are rated by certified judges 
and ribbons awarded. 


The plant sale, held both spring and fall, is 
a source of distribution for many varieties of 
flowers and house plants which enrich gardens 
and homes in all the surrounding territory. 
Plants are furnished by members of the club and 
the sales are well attended. 


The African violet exhibit is an early spring 
event, held to display the varieties of this pop- 
ular plant grown by members, and to sell to vis- 
itors who come from many communities for this 
occasion. Local growers have exhibited more 
than 200 varieties at one time. Members who 
raise 100 or more different named violets in- 
clude Mrs. Carl Parks, Mrs. Frank Backstrom, 
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Mrs. Marion Dimmitt, Mrs. Ted Lindquist, Mrs. 
Bert Rager, and Mrs. C. E. Barnes. 

The Garden Club and the Ashland Chamber 
of Commerce jointly sponsor a Christmas out- 
door decorating contest yearly, with the cash 
awards furnished by the Chamber and the judg- 
es by the Garden Club. The contest began in 
1950 and increasing numbers of families express 
outdoor Christmas cheer each Yule season. 


The theme of the Club is: ‘““‘We sow that we 
may grow,” and was submitted by Mrs. Allen 
Gilkeson, a charter member, in competition with 
other members. The object of the Club is to stim- 
ulate the knowledge and love of gardening 
among amateurs; to aid in the protection of na- 
tive trees, plants, and birds; and to encourage 
civic planting. 

The Ashland civic planting at the east end 
of Silver Street catches the eye of the visitor as 
he enters the town. The area was first planted 
to petunias in 1953. Since then, perennials and 
shrubs including more than 400 tulip bulbs, 80 
lilacs, many iris, cannas, and chrysanthemums 
have been planted and cared for by Club mem- 
bers and their husbands. 

The Garden Center at 15th and Silver Streets, 
open to the public on Friday and Saturday after- 
noons of each week, was the first of its kind in 
the state. Potting soils, fertilizers, flower arrang- 
ing equipment, pots, wren houses, and other gar- 
dening items are available. A library of books, 
bulletins, and magazines is maintained. The 
quarters of the Garden Center, which opened in 
1951, are furnished through the courtesy of the 
Farmers & Merchants National Bank. A ribbon 
was awarded in 1956 by the State Federation of 
Garden Clubs for their money making project 
at the Center. 

Other awards received by the Club are: two 
third-prize trophies, 1953 and 1954, for cleanest 
town with population less than 5,000, in the Na- 
tional Cleanest Town Contest sponsored annual- 
ly by Garden Clubs and the National Clean-Up, 
Fix-Up, Paint-Up Bureau, a national organization 
which has been functioning for 42 years; a cer- 
tificate of Distinguished Achievement in this 
contest in 1955; and an Ak-Sar-Ben Good Neigh- 
bor Award in 1955. 

The Ashland Garden Club brought Miss Dor- 
othy Biddle of New York, a nationally known 
flower-arranging expert, to Ashland on Sept. 22, 
1953. Interested folk came for the meeting from 
15 towns, with one group chartering a bus. A to- 
tal of 187 attended. 

The Club has assisted with horticultural re- 
search in the state by buying, planting, and re- 
porting upon experimental plants and shrubs 
being tested by the North Platte Experiment Sta- 
tion, to determine their hardiness and suitabil- 
ity for Nebraska gardens. 

In 1950, the Club affiliated with the Federated 


Garden Clubs of Nebraska, which in turn is al- 
lied with the National Council of State Garden 
Clubs, Inc. These groups support worthy proj- 
ects throughout the state and nation. 


The oldest member of the Club, Mrs. Arthur 
Kellogg, has attended three National Council 
conferences: Biloxi, Miss., in 1952; San Francis- 
co and Hawaii, 1953; and Charleston, S. C., 1954. 
Another tour took Mrs. Kellogg into Canada, 
Massachusetts, and New York in 1955. 


The Club currently has 41 members on its 
roster with Mrs. Elmer Buck, president. The 15 
charter members, active, are: 


Mrs. Leonard Allen, Mrs. F. G. Backstrom, Mrs. 
Elmer Buck, Mrs. C. D. Carey, Mrs. Roy Coatman, 
Mrs. Marion Dimmitt, Mrs. Carl Erickson, Mrs. 
Charles Gade, Mrs. George Grauerholz, Mrs. "Glenn 
Keetle, Mrs. Lucy Kellogg, Mrs. G. E. Mansfield, Mrs. 
Charles Narber, Mrs. Raymond Nelson, and Mrs. 
Lloyd Scott. 


Girl Scouts 


In 1947 the first Brownie and Girl Scout 
troops were organized in Ashland under the 
sponsorship of the Junior Woman’s Club. Mrs. 
Don Schank, Mrs. Dallas Livers, and Mrs. Don 
Ziegler helped to start the work. Mrs. Ziegler 
and Mrs. Byron Peterson led one Brownie troop, 
and Mrs. P. D. Pyle and Mrs. Schank another. 
Mrs. Jack Hull, Mrs. Lloyd Martin, and Mrs. M. 
C. Howe led the Girl Scout troop. 


Girls have attended camp at Camp Kiwanis 
or Camp Cedars every year since the beginning, 
except 1948. The Girl Scout chairmen since 1948 
have been Mrs. Harold Booher, Mrs. Carl Zieg- 
enbein, Mrs. Erwin Hendrix, Mrs. Raymond Sys- 
lo, Mrs. C. D. Lutton, Jr., and, since 1954, Mrs. 
Ralph Raikes. 


Four troops have received the Curved Bar, 
highest achievement a girl can earn in Girl 
Scouting: 


In 1952, these girls received the Curved Bar in 
Troop 1: Joyce Beesley, Lois Ann Fritch, Violetan 
Hurst, and Carolyn Williams. In 1954 these Troop 2 
girls received it: Sharon Burr, Karen Sue Campbell, 
Marilyn Dean, Deanne Hradsky, Mary Ellen Kenne- 
dy, Alice Ann Raikes, Janice Stootsberry, Kathleen 
Vance, and Elaine Ziegenbein. 

In 1956, Troop 3 received the Curved Bar: Carol 
Hunt, Beverly Lanning, Marilyn Hauschild, Sharon 
Thiessen, Ginny Howe, Judy DeHart, Venetta Trog- 
don, and Lucy Ann Howells. In 1957, these Troop 8 
members were honored: Bonnie Bloom, Phyllis Al- 
ley, Marsha Mason, Joyce Sipe, Diane Robinson, Kar- 
en Hendrix, Geraldine Curtis, Loretta Breyer, and 
Joy Rinker. 


The Girl Scouts’ Stir-Up breakfasts have be- 
come an annual affair, and various public enter- 
tertainments have been presented in the past 10 
years. 


In 1955-56 Hoffman’s Auditorium was made 
available to the girls as a Scout Hall, and the 
girls and their parents spent many hours clean- 
ing and painting it. 


There are now 46 Brownies and 69 Girl 
Scouts, including a senior troop, and 26 adults 
are registered. Ashland is a member of the 
Prairie Hills Council, which was chartered in 
May, 1956. 


Boy Scouts 


Ashland’s first Boy Scout work began just 
before World War I, and Rev. Darling was one 
of the first leaders. The movement had a fresh 
start in the middle Twenties. In the early Thir- 
ties John Gilmore and Victor Stambaugh were 
two of the Scoutmasters. Troop 130 was rechar- 
tered in October, 1944, with the Rotary Club as 
sponsor. 


Its Scoutmasters have been Claude Lutton, Jr., 
1944-45; Warren D. Robinson, 1945-52; and Harold M. 
Booher since 1952. 


Cub Scout Pack 130 began in the summer of 
1946 with Chilton Bryant as Cubmaster; the 
charter was received Oct. 31, 1946. The pack has 
grown from two to eight dens. Lloyd Edwards 
has been Cubmaster since October, 1948, 

Explorer Scout Post 130 for boys 14 and old- 
er was chartered in 1949. Warren D. Robinson 
has been unit leader ever since, and the Rotary 
Club is sponsor. 

The post has had four Eagle Scouts: Mr. Robin- 
son, James Frederick Bryant, Jerry Lee Raikes, and, 
James Booher. Four members attended the national 


Jamboree at Valley Forge in 1950: Gary Campbell, 
Harold Strode, Jr., Gene Hull, and Lloyd Castner. 


SILVER CAFE 


1417 Silver St. 


Headquarters 
for Fine Foods 


Featuring 
Fried Chicken and Steaks 


Open 5:30 a. m. to Midnight 


Our 5/th Year 


WAM, « MASS, 
GLASS & PAY co. 


143 South 10th St. Lincoln 
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4-H Clubs 


The first 4-H clubs in Ashland 
were organized in 1951. The Fair- 
land Midgets, under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Harold Kellogg and 
Mrs. Lyle Bailey, had several 
charter members. They have 
worked on sewing and cooking 
projects. They have participated in parades and 
county “Share the Fun” contests, fair booths, 
style reviews, achievement days, and demon- 
stration days, both County and State Fair exhib- 
its, and 4-H camp. The members won a purple 
ribbon on their booth at the County Fair in 1956 
and were awarded four style show pins and one 
room improvement pin. 

The Fairland Giants had nine charter mem- 
bers, led by Henry Bond and Clarence Wills. 
They started as a rope club but changed to baby 
beef the second year. They have had as many as 
24 members, who have all participated in the 
Ashland Stir-Up, Cass County Fair, King Korn 
Karnival, and the State Fair, at one time or an- 
other. 

The 4-H Rockets Club was organized in 1955 
with Delbert Humston and Harold Kellogg as 
leaders. There were nine members, all former 
Fairland Giants members. Their biggest project 
is the tractor program, and in 1957 they added 
rural electrification. An annual event is trying 
out for the driving contest at the County Fair. 
Two members from each tractor club attend the 
county fair contest. 

In 1956 the Ashgrove H’s 4-H Club was or- 
ganized with six charter members. Mrs. Victor 
Miiler led the boys in a study of birds while Mrs. 
Peter Stander led the girls in “Helping Mother 
and Dad.” There are now eight members. The 
boys are studying gardening and birds; the girls, 
cooking and sewing. 

The Platte Valley Farmers 4-H Club dates 
back to 1940, when Albert Thoms was the lead- 
er. It was not active in 1944-45, but was reorgan- 
ized in 1946 by Virgil Owen and H. Iske, and has 
continued yearly since. 


A. B. CLINE & SON 


LO7sSouths 4Athesis 


Phone 4-3518 Ashland 
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Extension Clubs 
Jolly Fairlanders 


The “Jolly Fairlanders” were first organized 
in 1928 under the name of the “Hungry Hus- 
tlers” to take advantage of the Extension De- 
partment Food and Nutrition lessons given that 
year. Later the name was changed. Only two of 
the charter members are enrolled now. 

The club does much to foster good neighbor- 
liness with winter meetings for the women and 
their husbands, Christmas parties, and summer 
picnics. 

In earlier years the local achievement meet- 
ings, to which the public was invited, were held 
at the Fairland school house. A review of that 
year’s work, and a program or a play was given. 
Later they met in Murdock for group achieve- 
ment meetings and now all clubs meet in Weep- 
ing Water for County Achievement Day. 

Besides the regular lessons from the Exten- 
sion Department, a book review and a citizen- 
ship program is given each year. Special meet- 
ings take care of such lessons as aluminum tray 
making, copper work, upholstering, etc. 

The club is a member of the County and 
State Councils, Cass County Federation, and 
contributes to the Friendship Fund, the Diabetic 
Camp, and Children’s Hospital. It has contribut- 
ed to scholarship funds, Polio, a fund to secure 
an artificial hand for a teen-ager, and many oth- 
er worthy causes. 

1% * * 
Friendly Neighbors 

The Friendly Neighbors’ Extension Club was 
organized in October, 1950, at the home of Mrs. 
Victor Miller, with 11 prospective members. Mrs. 
Cortis Lemon was elected president; Mrs. Car- 
roll Schleu, vice-president; Mrs. Peter Stander, 
secretary; Mrs. Kenneth Graham, treasurer; and 
Mrs. Edward Morris, news reporter. 

Each year the club has contributed to the 
Pennies for Friendship or Mary Ellen Brown 
Fellowship Fund and paid the annual county and 
state dues. On several occasions the group pre- 
sented a number at the Polio Show at Green- 
wood. Many interesting lessons have been pre- 
sented. The tours made to Omaha, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska City, and Plattsmouth have been greatly 
enjoyed. Each year’s work has ended with a 
Christmas party, at which time the secret pals 
have been revealed. An annual family picnic has 
been held at nearby parks. The club now has a 
membership of 10 and continues to serve the 
purpose for which it was organized — to be 
friendly neighbors. 

* * * 
Junior Fairlanders 

In October, 1945, the Junior Fairlanders Ex- 
tension Club was organized with Mrs. William 
Rosencrans as president; Mrs. Kenneth Roeber, 
vice-president; Mrs. Orie Sowards, secretary- 


treasurer; and Mrs. George Grauerholz as news 
reporter. In the past 10 years the club has had 
nearly 40 members. At present there are 13 
members, who are very active in extension and 
home making work. They have supported the 
County Red Cross, Heart Fund, and Tuberculo- 
sis campaigns, and have helped sponsor a child 
at Camp Rogers for Diabetics at Nebraska City. 


Cedar Hill Farm Bureau 


The Cedar Hill Farm Bureau was organized 
in the fall of 1945. About the first of September 
a meeting was called, when William Haldeman 
of Gretna and Roland Nelson of Mead explained 
the ideas of Farm Bureau. A meeting was called 
Sept. 19, 1945. Howard Peterson, secretary of 
Nebraska Farm Bureau, and Roland Nelson of 
Mead were present to help organize a_ unit. 
Twenty members were signed up, and the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Raymond Todd, 
president; Louis McReynolds, vice-president; 
Mrs. Emory Sherman, secretary; and Mrs. Bud 
Cone, news reporter. 

During the past 12 years the following have 
served as president: Henry Boydston, Edmund 
Quincy, Louis McReynolds, Morris Hammer, 
Gail Pollard, Glen Marolf, Wayne Sutton, and 
Frank Pierce. At the present time William Mc- 
Reynolds is president; Henry Boydston, vice- 
president; Glen Marolf, secretary; and Mrs. Ed- 
mund Quincy, news reporter. 

Through the years the Cedar Hill Farm Bu- 
reau has had regular monthly meetings and tak- 
en an active part in county and state Farm Bu- 
reau activities, such as purchasing fertilizer, and 
marketing eggs, co-operatively; liability and auto 
insurance is also offered to members. 

The local Bureau entertains speakers giving 
the State Bureau’s views on pending legislation, 
and sends members to hearings on such bills. It 
also participates in sending resolutions to the 
county and state organizations. 


Ashland Gun Club 


The Ashland Gun Club was organized in 1931 
to hold trap shoots. Some of the original mem- 
bers were Sol Hickle, Renzie Lemon, Sed Parks, 
Life Sandy, John Wicht, Bert Rager, Joe Fries, 
Dale Rager, Roy Bricker, Martin Stenberg, Ed. 
Fricke, and Conner Bliss. The club held their 
first shoots at the Sed Parks farm. 

These were well attended. Shooters came 
from all over the southeastern part of the state. 
Shells sold for 80 cents for a box of 25 and blue 
rocks could be thrown for a cent apiece. The 
membership fee was one dollar. 

The membership increased in numbers rap- 
idly. A number of men who didn’t shoot joined 
for sociability and because they thought the club 
deserved support. The club used to shoot for 
oyster suppers and chicken dinners with neigh- 


boring clubs, and at least once a year it gives a 
big feed for members and some invited guests. 

The shooting grounds now are located three 
miles north and a quarter of a mile west of Ash- 
land and the club holds a shoot there the first 
Sunday of every month. The club has had some 
pretty big shoots, once there being 105 shooters. 
A number of them have had 100 registered, 
which means the scores were published in the 
National Trap Shooting Association’s magazine. 

The club is still active now in 1957 but be- 
cause of the high cost of shells and rocks there 
isn’t so much shooting. There used to be a no- 
tice tacked up in the club house, “‘All trap shoot- 
ers are crazy. It isn’t necessary but it helps.” 
This notice has been taken down because now it 
is too near the truth to be funny any more. 


Ashland Saddle Club 


The Ashland Saddle Club was organized Nov. 
28, 1950, at the Sale Barn. Russell Lydiatt pre- 
sided at the meeting and was elected the first 
president with Jack Scott as vice-president and 
Marjorie Nelson serving as secretary-treasurer. 
Fred Tarpenning and Jerry Smith completed the 
board. The first name was the Salt Valley Saddle 
Club, then the Ashland Wranglers, and later the 
Ashland Saddle Club. 

The first trail ride was April 29, 1951, at the 
Rock Hill Ranch. During the years they have 
held overnight rides and cook outs. They held 
their first meetings in the homes or, in the sum- 
mer, on the trail, but now meet at the Legion 
Hall. In September, 1952, they held a benefit 
horse show, inviting other clubs, to buy equip- 
ment for Childrens Memorial hospital. A total of 
$857.35 was sent to the hospital in donations 
from the large crowd in attendance. A second 
show was held in October, 1956, the proceeds to 
be given to the new American Legion building. 

The Saddle Club has promoted three Rodeos 
since 1954 and a fourth one is planned for July 
of this year. Annually, they take part in the 
Stir-Up parades and the celebration. They have 
now built an arena and rodeo pens on the Otis 
Ballou farm north of Ashland. 


MIDWAY ELECTRIC 


EK. L. SEEMAN 


1438 Silver St. 


Phone 4-3382 Ashland 
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Business Histories 


(The following Ashland businesses responded to 
the Centennial Committee’s request for a brief his- 
tory of their firm): 

e 

The REECE PHARMACY began on Oct. 9, 1953, 
when the drug store was purchased from E. F 
Keedy, who had operated it for 27 years. The store 
was located on the corner of 14th and Silver. In No- 
vember, 1955, the store was moved across the street 
into a new building, on the site where the old theater 
had burned. 

e 

Albert Seabeck started the EAST SIDE GRO- 
CERY in 1946, retiring in 1954. His son, Don, joined 
him in the business several years ago. It is not only a 
neighborhood grocery for the east side, but carries a 
line of sporting equipment as well. ; 
iness is anhydrous ammonia (nitrogen fertilizer), 


The GAY-WAY ROLLER RINK was built four 
years ago in Ashland by Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence 
Frahm and opened for business June 13, 1953. Last 
year a miniature golf course was added. 


GREAT PLAINS SERVICE was organized Feb. 
15, 1955. It was incorporated by Paul R. Smith, Sr., 
Robert E. Blobaum, Donald A. Spracklin, Ben U. 
Spooner, and Paul R. Smith, Jr. Their primary bus- 
propane gas, and wholesale equipment. In August, 
1955, Harland Schulz, a local farmer for eight years, 
joined the staff. In 1956 Great Plains expanded op- 
erations of nitrogen fertilizer to Waverly, Yutan, 
Murdock, and Eagle. In 1957 it expanded further to 
Blair, Ft. Calhoun, Herman, Oakland, and Tekamah. 
In January, 1957, Bobby M. Bolt from Tulsa, Okla., 
joined the staff. The office was located at 1302 Ad- 
ams Street, but recently has been moved to a new 
location in the Thomas building on Silver. The pres- 
ent personnel with the company are Robert E. Blo- 
baum, Donald A. Spracklin, Ben U. Spooner, Harland 
Schulz, Bobby M. Bolt, Paul R. Smith, Jr., and Mil- 
dred Schwartz. 


LOHR’S LOCKER was built in 1945 and the op- 
ening date was May 10, 1946. The locker is equipped 
for butchering, chilling, wrapping, sharp freezing, 
curing, and smoking. The slaughter house is equipped 
with two holding pens, knocking pen, blood separat- 
or, and from the slaughter house the meat is trans- 
ported by track to the overhead track scales, then 
into the chill room for chilling and ageing. After age- 
ing the meat is cut, wrapped, sharp frozen, then put 
in the locker boxes for storage. The curing is done 
in a separate chill room. It is then put in an electric 
smoke house that is equipped with an electric ther- 
mostat to maintain proper temperature. The tem- 
perature in the locker room is zero to -4, and the 
sharp freeze is -18 to -20. Lohr’s Locker was the first 
business place in Ashland to furnish its customers 
with a cement parking lot. A small line of groceries 
is handled for the convenience of locker patrons, 
also ice cream and candy. The working crew consists 
of Mr. and Mrs. O. J. Lohr, Herman Henry, and Mrs. 
Sylvia Bloom. Visitors are always welcome. 


Philip W. Folsom started a tobacco and cigar 
store in April, 1897, during which time he was also 
repairing watches at his home. The store was sold 
in the fall of 1904. He started his own jewelry store 
in the spring of 1905, continuing in business until his 
death in 1941. The jewelry store carried on under the 
management of his wife, Clara, and daughter, Mil- 
dred, until the summer of 1949, completing 44 years 
in business. Harlow G. Fo'som, who worked with his 
brother for 28 years, operates the FOLSOM WATCH 
SHOP in Ashland, thus continuing conscientious ser- 
vice to the Ashland community. 
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MAYFIELD BROTHERS—In March, 1950, the 
wiring, piumbing and heating part of Ashland Ap- 
pliance owned by Joe Stertz was bought by the three 
Mayfield brothers, Norman, Newell, and Floyd. In 
February, 1952, Newell sold his interest to Norman 
and Floyd and moved to California. The store has 
been at 1334 Silver Street for five years. 

@ 

Gade Brothers (Charles and George) opened an 
automobile repair shop on North 14th Street April 
12, 1931. They continued to do business at this loca- 
tion until their new building at 1310 Silver Street was 
compieted in October, 1947. They secured the Chrys- 
ler-Piymouth dealership in 1944. Six years later, 
George sold his share in the business to Charles, af- 
ter which it became known as GADE MOTORS. 

a 

The beginning of the MEAD LUMBER CO. took 
place in 1910 when M. L. Mead and Mr. Sullivan pur- 
chased the plant from Mr. Parkhurst. The Sullivan- 
Mead Lumber Co., managed by M. L. Mead, contin- 
ued business until 1918 when M. L. Mead assumed 
full ownership of the company, and operated the firm 
until his death in 1926. Lyman Mead managed the 
company from 1926 until 1934 when he moved to 
Columbus. From 1934 to 1937 the firm was managed 
by Emerson Mead, and when he moved to York in 
1937, active management of the yard was taken over 
by Wilbur Mead. During World War II, the company 
was managed by Harry Cook, assisted by Wm. Mo.zen. 
The present manager, Donald Schank, assumed man- 
agement in 1946. During the period of ownership by 
the Mead family, a number of new buildings and fa- 
cilities have been added to the physical plant. These 
improvements include a large lumber shed and ware- 
house that was built shortly after World War I and a 
new, modern store and office building that was com- 
pleted during the fall of 1952. Mrs. M. L. Mead, the 
wife of the founder, lives in Ashland at 1302 Dawes 
Street. While it is not the oldest business in Ashland, 
the Mead Lumber Co. is proud of its 47 years of ser- 
vice to the Ashland community. 


e@ 

Park L. Edgar established the EDGAR OIL CO. 
in June, 1932. Mr. and Mrs. Edgar operated the busi- 
ness until their retirement in 1948. At this time their 
son-in-law, Lyle F. Lindquist, assumed active man- 
agement of the business. The business is still operat- 
ing from its original location on Highway 6. 

e 

The Ashland Variety Store was opened in April, 
1922, by C. H. Panzer at 1437 Silver Street in a build- 
ing 22 x 100. It was operated at that place by the 
same management until Jan. 1, 1945, when it was 
sold to George J. Gies, who operated it as “The Va- 
riety Store” until August, 1953, then changed it to 
BEN FRANKLIN STORE and moved to the corner 
building at 1401 Silver, expanding to a 32 x 100 store 
with modern, self-service fixtures. John and Roberta 
M. Reid purchased the store July 1, 1956, with some 
further remodeling and adding more lines. Miss Mary 
Koziol and Miss Clela Wagner have been sales ladies 
for a number of years. The firm is associated with 
the Ben Franklin system, 2400 locally owned stores. 

G 


Sept. 9, 1931, was the date of initial natural gas 
service by PEOPLES NATURAL GAS Company ito 
Ashland. H. W. Hatten was district superintendent at 
that time and remained so until 1934 at which time 
H. E. Wedge became manager. In 1936 L. G. Hep- 
worth succeeded him, securing leave of absence from 
the company in 1941 to serve in the army. Tim H. 
Bates, who had come to Ashland in 1936, assumed 
management in 1941, and he has remained as local 
superintendent up to the present. Ashland was one 
of the pioneers in the use of natural gas in Nebraska. 
Presently there are about 22 miles of pipeline in the 
system bringing this dependable fuel to virtually 
every home in the city. Peoples is constantly mod- 
ifying and enlarging that system, keeping pace with 
the growth of Ashland. 


CHAMBERS HARDWARE—In May, 1922, Mr. 
and Mrs. S. F. Chambers purchased the McCartney 
Brothers Hardware and Furniture store located at 
1401 Silver Street. After the death of Mr. Chambers 
in 1936 their daughter, Merna, already affiliated with 
the business, assumed the management and later be- 
came owner. The furniture department was discontin- 
ued in 1937 and the hardware moved to the present 
location, 123 North 14th Street. Mrs. Chambers re- 
tired from the firm in 1944, just one year prior to her 
death. In 1946 the entire building was renovated— 
new front and display window, fluorescent ceiling 
lights and a large wareroom built on. The store was 
changed to the modern self-service in 1952—new 
open wall shelving with indirect fluorescent light- 
ing and island display tables were installed with 
bright decor colors used for each department. 

On June 14, 1952, Miss Chambers held a grand 
30th anniversary of Chambers Hardware, with more 
than 600 people attending. The National Hardware 
Magazine carried pictures and the story of this event, 
honoring the store as one of the first hardware stores 
to change to the modern method of merchandising. 
More recently, in keeping with the times, a lighted 
outdoor sign and aluminum marquee have been add- 
ed to the front of the building. 

1922 to 1957—-many items discontinued—new de- 
partments added. Today within the store you see a 
stock of modern tools, housewares, draperies, gifts, 
and hardware. What a contrast to the tools, horse 
collars, flat irons, washboards, kerosene lamps, and 
coal ranges of 35 years ago. 


HERMAN JACOBS started his Standard Oil 
tank wagon route March 15, 1955. 


The first furniture store in Ashland and Saun- 
ders county was owned and operated by S. H. Nich- 


ols, who came to Ashland in 1869. This store was 
bought by O. D. Harford in 1884 and was owned and 
operated by him until his death in 1923. N. J. Walter- 
mire was associated with him until about 1910 and 
the firm was known as Harford and Waltermire, Fur- 
niture and Undertaking. W. H. Blair was associated 
with Mr. Harford from 1906 until 1923 and the busi- 
ness was known as O. D. Harford, Furniture and Un- 
dertaking. Kenneth Marcy went into the firm in 1923 
and after Mr. Harford’s death the firm was operated 
by and known as Marcy & Blair. Mr. Blair died in 
1933 and since that time it has been operated by Ken- 
neth Marcy. B. L. Perryman of Sioux Falls, S. D., 
moved to Ashland in 1946 and has been associated 
with MARCY & CO. since. 


The original frame building that was used as the 
furniture store and for the sale of burial goods was 
moved to the rear of the lot, and the present brick 
building was built in 1903. In 1925 this building was 
enlarged on the north. In 1931 the old building 
burned and the present Chapel was built on its site. 


The Farmers & Merchants Bank began as a pri- 
vate bank in 1883 by E. A. Wiggenhorn, Sr. In 1904 it 
was incorporated as a state bank with Mr. Wiggen- 
horn as president and Hugo A. Wiggenhorn as cash- 
ier. Upon the death of E. A. Wiggenhorn, Sr., in 1904, 
Hugo A. Wiggenhorn became president, which posi- 
tion he held until his death in 1931. In 1930 the bank 
joined the National Banking System, and the name 
was changed to THE FARMERS & MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL BANK. Ernest A. Wiggenhorn, Jr., be- 
came president in 1931, and acted in this capacity un- 
til his death in 1942, whereupon Edwin A. Fricke was 
elected president. He holds this office at present with 
Louise W. Fricke as vice-president; C. N. Turner, 
cashier; and W. S. Maclay, Robert H. Fricke, and 
Barbara W. Kitrell, assistant cashiers. 
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RUBERG DEPARTMENT STORE was started in 
1946 with the purchase of the small stock of dry 
goods in Hoffman’s Store by Mr. and Mrs. Norman C. 
Ruberg. In 1951 they moved to the Folsom building, 
and in 1955 moved into the double front Schuldt 
building, originally the Butler Dry Goods Co., pur- 
chasing the two businesses then occupying the build- 
ing. Prior to World War II, Mr. Ruberg owned and 
operated the Burlington Depot Cafe for seven years. 


June 19 was the 73rd anniversary of the OSCAR 
HOFFMAN’S STORE in Ashland. Oscar Hoffman, 
father of Oscar Harvey Hoffman, opened his first lit- 
tle store when 16 years of age in east Ashland on 
June 19, 1884. Because of his age the store was called 
George Hoffman’s Co., as his father had to sign all 
business papers for him. In 1888 he moved to North 
14th Street where the Ashland Hatchery and Cham- 
bers Hardware are now located. 

His brother, John Hoffman, became a partner in 
the business and the business was known as “Hoff- 
man Brothers” until 1908 when Oscar bought out 
John Hoffman’s interest in the business. It then be- 
came known as the Oscar Hoffman, General Mer- 
chandise. In 1917 he built the large two-story brick 
building on the corner of 14th and Silver Street, the 
location of the business at the present time. In 1927 
he joined the Independent Grocers Alliance, a newly 
organized wholesale house. He operated the business 
successfully until the illness just preceding his death 
March 25, 1939, after serving the Ashland community 
for 54% years. When the business celebrated its 50th 
anniversary, Ashland business men presented him 
with an electric clock with a gold lettered plaque be- 
neath, telling of 50 years of service and friendship. 

Oscar Harvey Hoffman grew up in the business, 
helping his father in the store from the time he was 
10 years old until his father’s death on March 25, 
1939, when he assumed responsibility as owner of the 


business property and manager of the business in 
which his mother had interest until her death on 
March 15, 1951. The store name became Oscar Hoff- 
man’s Store in memory of Harvey’s father. In 1944, 
the grocery department, including meats and veg- 
etables, were put on a cash and carry basis. The gen- 
eral merchandise line of stock was continued until 
July 6, 1946, when the dry goods, notions, and shoe 
departments were bought by Mr. and Mrs. Norman 
Ruberg, and they continued in the same location un- 
til 1951, when they moved. 


Oscar Harvey Hoffman has made many improve- 
ments and added many modern fixtures to the bus- 
iness to keep the grocery, meat, and produce depart- 
ments of this super market the finest shopping cen- 
ter between Omaha and Lincoln. In 1954 a new front 
and large I. G. A. sign were added. In 1955 these fix- 
tures were added: 26-ft. fruit and vegetable case; 
20-ft. frozen food case; 16-ft. ice cream case; 11-ft. 
self-service meat case; 100 feet of new shelving; and 
two new check stands. The store was comp.etely re- 
arranged with wider aisles, and shelves at an angle, 
to give the customers ease and more shopping space 
for carts. 

Oscar Harvey Hoffman has been assisted at var- 
ious times in the store by his wife, Gretchen Hoff- 
man; his son, George Hoffman, until his death in 
June, 1941; his son, Harold Hoffman; and his only 
sister, Mrs. Hattie Johnson. The support of many 
friends has helped it to carry on in the past and will 
he!p it to carry on in the future years. 

In the “good old days,” a town the size of Ash- 
land supported three large grocery stores at once: 
Scott & Co. 1874 to 1945 71 years in business 
Balder Store 1882 to 1952 70 years in business 
Hoffman Store 1884 to 1957 73 years in business 
Although these three stores were competitors in bus- 
iness, they were co-operative for 61 years to serve 
their friends and the community. 


SmlOXEaEE SISTERS 
Women's Apparel Store 


In our span of years in business in Ashland, we started in our 
present location; next affiliated with Butler Dry Goods Co. for a num- 
ber of years; then purchased and rebuilt the Sears building. Later we 
bought and improved the Durell Block; and are back in our original 


location. 


Previous business locations: North Platte, O’Neill, Sioux City. 


Adios 
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Golden Anniversary Internationals 


NEW ACTION-STYLING! 


MOST POWER EUS Sipaal 


NEW FEATURES THROUGHOUT! 


We've got ‘em! The golden achieve- 
ment of fifty years of quality truck 
building—the great new light and 
medium-duty Golden Anniversary 
INTERNATIONALS! 


They’re new inside—new outside— 
new from name plate to tail gate. 
They’re styled with a new look of 
action, with the largest glass area. 
The roomiest cabs. Exclusive new 
cab mounting for a quieter, more 
level ride. New features throughout 
—including the most powerful “six” 
in their class! 


New models, too!—Including the 
beautiful new Golden Jubilee Pickup 
... new Travelall®, combining finest 
in station wagon and truck features 
... new Cab-Forward models, priced 
with the lowest .. . new models from 
4,200 to 33,000 lbs. GVW—other 
INTERNATIONALS from the world’s 
most complete truck line up to 96,000 
lbs. GVW. 


Come in right now and see ’em... 
drive ’em. Now’s the time to own the 
trucks that are built to cost you least 
to own! 


See Them! Drive Them TODAY! 


INTERNATIONAL 
TRUCKS 


THIESSEN’S SERVICE 


Phone 4-3324 


Ashland 


Interior and 


Staff of Farmers 


& Mer hanis National Bank j 


Farmers & Merchants National 


Founded in 1893 'y 4 Wiggenhorn, Sr 
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